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INTRODUCTION 



Study skills are learning skills. One term is old, the other relatively new, but both have 
similar meanings. Study skills include a wide array of procedures which promote effective 
learning and good academic performance. These skills for learning also help students make 
good use of their time and resources. 

STUDY SKILLS: WHAT ARE THEY? 

Study skills are primarily information-processing procedures which facilitate the learn- 
ing, retention, and application of knowledge and skill. Although some students may learn 
these procedures spontaneously or incidentally as a resuU of other instruction, most students 
learn study skills effectively only through direct, focused instruction. 

Study skills, then, are learned abilities for acquiring and applying knowledge and skill 
Learning study skills involves learning how to learn. 



TRANSITION FROM HIGH SCHOOL TO COLLEGE 

When students enter college, the most striking differences they find from high school 
are a considerably larger workload and a much greater need to learn effectively on their 
own. Some students respond well to these challenges, with greater or lesser struggles, and go 
on to success. Oth,-rs adjust only to some extent and are hampered throughout their college 
careers. Still others fail to cope satisfactorily and leave school. 

The central value underlying the hm College Study Skills Program is that we have a 
responsibility and an opportunity to help students prepare for college work. The more we 
can aid them m their development of a repertoire of useful study skills which are appropriate 
for college level work, the more prepared they will be and, thus, the more successful they 
will be in college. When students develop a repertoire of study skills, they become both more 
mdeper '^nt as learners and more efficient in their learning. 

Mastering and using study skills give students a sense of empowerment, of being 
capable. And that experience of capability breeds a sense of confidence in their own ability 
to learn, understand, and succeed. When we engage students towards the end of high school 
or during their first semester in college in the learning and use of college study skills, we can 
comnbute to their potential for empowerment and success as learners both in college and 
throughout their Hves. ^ 
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TTHE Iwi COLLEGE STUDY SKILLS PROGRAM 



The hm College Study Skilb Program is designed to provide an introduction to the 
study skills needed for college work for students in grades 11-13. 

The hm Program includes 12 activity-oriented units and an Introduction which is itself 
an aciivity. Most of the units require from 70-100 minutes of instructional time. 

The hm Program is struaured on the assumption that activity-oriented lesions are a 
most effective way to teach study skills; more succinctly, that 'Mearning by doing" h the best 
way to master skills. The program is also based on the values belcw: 

1. Study skills are skills for learning, information-processing procedures which 
facilitate the learning, retention, and application of knowledge and skill. 

2. Study skilh are as basic and important as any skills which we can teach in 
schools. 

3. Learning by doing is the only effective way to learn study skills. 

4. An important aspect of learning study skills involves learning more about how 
one learns, that is, one's learning style. Instruction in study skills engages the 
student in an active participation in her or his own learning. The student is 
encouraged and provided with the opportunity to develop the ability to exercise 
his or her own judgment in relation to learning. 

5. A considerable part uf study skills instruction ought to take place in structured 
school settings. Whenever possible, study skills instruction should be integrated 
with the regular curriculum of a class or course. (When this is not possible, 
study skills teaching and learning sbould at least be tied to the student's regular 
course work.) 

6. The learning of study skills offers the potential for a transfer effect: a study 
skill learned in one context may be used in many othe'^s. 

7. The work of various developmental psychologists, particularly Piaget, has 
shown us that there is a contmuum of cognitive development throughout the 
years of childhood and adolescence. It is crucial to relate these insights to the 
teaching of study skills and to ask a student to learn only what is within the 
realm of her or his developmental level. 



The hm Program is deliberately designed to address a wide range of student needs, 
allow for the participation c f students with a diversity cf skills, and promote learning on 
various levels of competence. 

The hm Program includes the following units: 

Introduction To Study Skills And Learning Style 

I. Listening Is Tuning In 

II. Taking Notes is A College Survival Skill 

III. Learning To Survey 

IV. Thinking About New Words 

V. Asking Useful Questions 

VI. Learning From Your Reading 
VU. Taking Charge Of Your Learning 

VIII. Understanding And Improving Your Memory 

IX. Reading Flexibly 

X. Gaining From Discussions 
XL Learning From Visuals 

XI L Preparing For And Taking Exams 



USING THE hm COLLEGE STUDY SKILI^ PROGRAM: 
WHERE AND WHEN 

Our classroom testing has shown that the hm College Study Skills Program is effective 
and valuable both at the high school and college levels. 

In high school, the hm Program can be integrated into an existing 12th grade course or 
group of courses. (Some schools have also used the Program with ilth graders of high 
ability.) We suggest that you may want lo teach the Study Skills Program during the second 
semester of the senior year when students know they are college bound and have already 
turned their attention in that direction. 

If you choose not to integrate the hm Program into an existing course, it can still be 
used, although we believe it will be less effective. If you use the hm Program in a separate 
setting, be sure to have students work with their assignments from their regular courses in 
the context of their learning about study skills. 

In college, the hm Study Skills Program can be integrated into an existing course. Or, 
the hm Program may be taught in a ''learning skills" or learning assistance" setting. If you 
use the Program in this way, be sure to have students bring their actual course work into 
your class and begin to apply the study skills they learn from the hm Program to that work. 
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In college or high school, learning new skills requires lime and practice. People learn 
skills through processes of repeated trial and error. We try a new skill, make mistakes, 
identify and learn from our mistakes, and then correct ihem. The hm College Study Skills 
Program provides only one practice for each skill which il introduces. If your students arc to 
master the various study skills presented here, it is essential that you provide them with 
and/or guide them to opportunities for practice of the study skills. 

Given this need for trial and error practice, wc suggest that you introduce at niost only 
one unit cuch wtck. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TKACHING THE hm COLLKGE 
STUDY SKILLS PROGRAM 

T he hm ColU'iic Siudy Skills Proiiruni i> designed to be laughi by an instiucfor working 
with a group of students. Ihc Proaruni can be used cftccfivcly with classes or groups as 
small as five or six. 

Suggested Oirection.s 

The Instructor's Ciuide offers "Suggested Directions' ' for te;»cliing eacli unit in the 
Program. Our classroom testing has shown these methods to be useful. Of course, we invite 
you to adapt them in ways which you see fit 

We suggest that you examine both the Student Fext and the Instructor's C tiide carefully 
prior to your teaching of the various units. 

Suggested I imes 

r.ach section within the "Suggested nircciKJfis" includes appioxiniate times for the 
activities in that section. Most of the units range from 70 1(X) minutes. To s.ive class time, 
you may warn to assign sections of some uriiis for homework. 

We caution you that these times are approximate. Our classroom testing has shown us 
that the wide variation in teaching styles results in an equally wide range in the pacing of 
instruction. We strongly suggest that you examine the units carciully and gauge your plan- 
ning of instructional time according (o vour knowledge ot how things work in your class- 
room. 

Introduction To The Student Te\t 

Note that the "Introduction To Study Skills" in the Ntudent text is an activity oriented 
unit in itself. It introduces students to the concepts of study skills and learning style and the 
relationship between them. 

This "Introduction" is actually the first ,nnt m the book and should he tauuht as any 
other unit. 



Unit Summaries 



Each unit includes a summary at the enrJ. While the use of these summaries has not been 
formally mtegratcd into the '♦Suggested Directions'* for instruction, we recommend that you 
bnng the summanes to the attention of your students. 

You will also find each summary included with its unit in the Instructor's Guide. 

Learning Study Skills On Your Own 

At the end of each unit, students will find a brief section entitled "Learning Study Skills 
On Your Own." These resources are designed to give students an opportunity to explor- 
their own learnm^ and study skills independently. Each section gives an introduction to a 
skjil or concept and directions through whi.:h to pursue it. 

You may want to call your students' attention to these resources. 

Extension Activities 

Each unit incluues a list of ^Extension Activities" which provide vou with many ideas 
for further mstruction in all of the study skill areas included in the hm Program. 

TEACHING THE hm COLLEGE STUDY SKILLS PROGRAM: 
IMPORTAiNT ISSUES 

Learning Style 

An awareness of and sensitivity to individual learning style differences is one of the 
central values in the hm College Study Skills Program. Students are introduced to the con- 
cept of learnmg style and work with it in a variety of ways throughout the Program. 

If you are not familiar with recent work in the learning style field, we suggest that you 
examme Student Learning Styles Diagnosing and Prescribing Programs (Reston Virginia 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1979) as a first step in your own 
education about learning style. Once you've read this collection of articles, you will hav.» 
many directions which you can then pursue. 

Small Groups 

For many of the activities in the hm Pmgram, we suggest that students work in pairs or 
small groups. The interaction of students working on a common task can facilitate the 
learning of skills through shared problem solving. 

Small group processes offer a superb method for genuinely engaging students in an 
activity. Such processes help both to enhance motivation for learning and to increase interest 
in the content of the lesson, as they offer active participation to each and every student. 

Small groups also provide students with a forum where they can discuss their learning 
with a n:inimum of risk. 
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IndKiduai Work in Study Skills 

Individual work is of critical importance to the learning of skills. When a study skill is 
introduced in a group setting, it becomes crucial to provide individual work with that skill 
through homework and/or other class activities. 

Stuf^'^nt Perceptions and Expectations 

Sometimes students perceive new study skills as more time con.suniing tha i their un- 
skilled learning behaviors. In a few cases, this is an accurate perception, but most often it is 
not. 

Ycu can help students gain a wider perspective about their own Icarnmg bv telling them 
that any skill, by its very nature, takes more time to use when you arc first learning how to 
do it. Then, as you become more competent in using the skill, it takes less and less time. Ask 
students to' think of examples of this from their own experience. Or, give them a few 
examples which will illustrate this relationship between competence and time. 



Grading 

If you teach in an environment where students will only attend seriously to that which is 
graded, that is, to that which ''counts," then we suggest that you grade study skills work m 
some fair and concrete manner. Your standard of evaluation ought to keep in mind hou 
study skills are learned, namely through repeated practice over time, and set reasonable 
levels of expected mastery. 

If you do not need to grade students' work to encourage their serious pariicipaiion in 
the units of the hm Proi^rum, then wc see no reason to do so. 



OTHER hm STUDY SKILLS PROCiRAMS 

rhe hm ColUw Study Skills Proiirum is the fourth in a scries \vhich uicludcs the hm 
Study Skills Program (I evel I) for grades 5-7, the hm Study Skills ProKtu.it (1 c\cl 11) for 
grades 8-10, and the hm Math Study Skills Program for the pre-Algchra level. 

Forthcoming additions to the series are the hm Scwncc Siudv Skills l>r<>'^ram lor the 
middle school /junior level and the hm Ciil) Study Skills Program. 

The hm Study Skills Program (I e\el I) is also avaih..-»le in a Spanish lan}jua^-e cdinon. 
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TEACHING THE INTRODUCTION 
TO THE STUDENT TEXT 

The introduction to the Student Text is designed to provide your students with an initial 
un.'- .standing of what study skills are and what their value can be. It also offers them a first 
ook at the concept of learning style, how this concept relates to their own experience of 
learning, and how an awareness of learning style can help them learn and use study skills. 

If you arc interested in understanding more about learning style, vou can find a good 
introduction to the topic in Studeni Learning Styles: Diag,u,,m and Presiribing Programs 
(Reston, Virginia: National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1979.) 

Suggested Directions for the Introduction 

1. Give your students an ON^rview of the Study Skills Program and how you will ask »hem 
to use It (what it covers; what value you see in it; how you plan to employ it in class- how 
you will evaluate their work; etc.). Then, pass out the Student lexts and ask'vour 
students to .ead the ''Introduction To Study Skills" (page I in the Student Text) 
Discuss for emphasis as needed. 

Suggested time: S minutes 

2. Organi/e your students into small groups. Ask your students to read "How Do You 
Learn?'' (page 2 in the Student Text) and answer the question at the end individually 
When they arc done, have them share their respou'cs within their groups. Then, discuss 
the variety of responses with the whole class. 

l"i.jphasi/e at the start of this exercise that there is no "right answer,'' that different 
ways of learning can be equally effective. Or. you may wish to lead the discussion to -hat 
kind of conclusion ai the end of the exercise. 

/() minutes 

3. Have your studems read "Learning Siyle" (page 2) and respond to the question at the 
end. When they are done, ask them to share their descriptions in small groups. 

/() minutes ■» 

4. Ask your students to read "More About Learning Style" (page 3) and answer the 
question at the end. Discuss with the whole group for emphas-s as you see tit. 

<V minutes 

5. Have your students read and complete "Study Skills And I earnint' Stvie" (pauc 4) 
Discuss. ' ■ t ^ 

<V minutes 
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UNIT I: LISTENING IS TUNING IN 



The lecture is still the most common method of instruction in college classes. Yet many, 
if not most, incoming freshmen lack the necessary listening skills for learning effectively in 
this kind of classroom. 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the student to the idea of listening as a meaning- 
seeking activity which requires skillful behavior. The unit provides the student with five 
specific listening skills which she or he can learn, practice, and use. 

Please note: You may want to use Extension Activity #1 (page 14) as an 
introductory exerciSe for this unit. 

FOR PRACTICES 2, 5, AND 6 IN THIS UNIT, YOU WILL NEED TO PRESENT 
SHORT LECTURES (3-6 MINUTES) TO YOUR STUDENTS. We suggest that you con- 
struct and deliver lectures which are an integral part of your course or class work. We have 
included three "sample lectures" in the Answer section in this unit. Use these if you wish. 

Suggested Directions for Unit i. 

1. Ask your students to read **Listenmg Is A Skill" (page 5). Discuss briefly if useful. 

Practice I (page 5) is designed to help your students become more aware of how difficult 
listening can be. First, have them read the directions for this practice. Then, read the 
following passage aloud only once. 

Along the shore line waves sometimes cut a notch into the nearly 
vertical side of a sea cliff. The segment of shore which slopes 
gently in a seaward direction is called a wave-cuf terrace. As ihe 
sea cliff is eroded by the ocean waves, rock debris is formed 
which eventually lodges beyond the terrace. In this way a struc- 
ture called a wave-built terrace is constructed from the rock frag- 
ments on the seaward side beyond the terrace. 

Ask your studeiUs to labd the following features on their diagrams. Mijny of them will 
not be able to label more than two. 

sea level wave-cut terrace wave-built terrace sea cliff 

Go over the diagram. Then, discuss your students' experience of listening with a focus 
on what factors made the task difficult, i.e., lack of context; unfan^iliarity with terms; 
ineffective listening skills, etc. 

Approximate time: S minutes 

2. Have your students read 'Teaming To Tune In" (page 5) atrU "Active Listening" 
(pages 5-6). Discuss each skill briefly for emphasis. 

Approximate time: 10 minutes 
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I. Ask your students to read the directions for Practice 2 (page 6). Present a short lecture 
(3-6 minutes), and give them time to describe its organization. First, discuss with your 
students their experience of trying to use listening skills #1 and #2. Then, have several 
students share their descriptions of the lecture's organization and discuss the 
descriptions' nature and agreement or variation. 

Approximate time: 10 minutes 

. Have your students read "Patterns of Organization" (page 7) and the directions for 
Practice 3 (pages 7-8). Have your students complete Practice 3. Then, have several 
students read their examples aloud (be sure they're not in the order given), and ask the 
class to guess the pattern. When you've done enough examples, ask your students to 
read the directions for Practice 4 (page 8) and complete the practice. Go over it. 

You may wish to give your students the opportunity to complete Practices 3 and 4 in 
pairs. 

Approximate time: 10 minutes 



5. Have your students read the instructions for Practice 5 (page 9). Let them know that 
they may take notes in any way which works for them. Present a short lecture (3-6 
minutes). Then, have your students share their notes with each other in small groups. 
Or, have several students write their notes on the board and discuss them. Discuss the 
ways m which the activity of note taking promotes effective listening. 
Approximate time: 10 minutes 

6. Ask your students to read the instructions for Practice 6 (page 10). Present the lecture. 
Then, give your students time to write down the main idea(s) and their evaluations! 
When they are done, first discuss your student's experience of trying to use skill H. 
Then, discuss the main idea(s) and evaluations with the whole class or in small groups. 

You may want to use the Unit I Summary (page 1 1) as a way of reviewing the ideas and 
skills introduced in this unit. 

Approximate time: 10 minuter 




Pi^ 6: Practice 2 

Example of a short lecture: 



COMPIINSATION 

What is compensation? In the sense of the word that we are using, compensation refers to 
behavior which is geared toward making up for a deficiency, real or imagined. Sometimes, with 
unusual effort, a person can achieve a chosen goal, even if he or she is or feels deficient. In other 
situations, the person's ability to compensate directs him or her to achieve in another field, often a 
quite different one. 

For example, a person who becomes frustrated in one field -— let's say art — may turn to 
business or a profession as a path to success. In our society, success can ccmc in a variety of ways: 
through some sort of achievement, through the acquisition of wealth, through the gaining of 
authority and prestige, through the accomplishment of something unusual, unique, or extremely 
difficult. Often, though not always, people who succeed in some area do so from a need to 
compensate for a feeling of deficiency in another area. 

Another example is a young man or woman who wants to be a professional athlete. Let's say 
that person realizes at some point that he or she just doesn't have the ability to make it in pro sports. 
Then, that person might turn to politics or business as a way of fulfilling what is essentially the same 
goal: the desire for high level achievement and for the rewards that such achievement brings from 
fans or voters. 

So when we talk about compensation, we mean that a person is making up for a real or felt 
deficiency of some sort. This sense of overcoming a handicap may be conscious, or it may not be. It 
may guide our behavior while we're not even aware of it. Whether conscious or not, compensation 
directs the tension we feel when we are frustrated into some pursuit which is more constructive. 

Answers about the organization of the lecture will vary according to what lecture you use. 
** Compensation" is a definition with examples. 

Pages 7-8: Practice 3 

The ex^imples which your students write will vary. 

1 . list 

2. cause /effect 

3. comparison /contrast 

4. .sequence /time 

5. description or narration 

6. definition 
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Accept any reasonable answer. 



1. 


list 


six . . . truths 


2. 


definition 


mean 


3. 


comparison / con t rast 


distinguish . . . from 


4. 


cause/effect 


how ... occur 


5. 


narrative 


the entire sentence 


6. 


sequence 


trace the events 


7. 


description 


iook in detail 



Page 9: Practice 5 

Example of a short lecture: 



REQUIREMKNTS FOR FCONOMIC GROWTH 
The United States has five requirements for economic growth. 

First, it needs natural resources. Some of these raw materials from nature, such as land, are 
hmued. Others, like coal, exist in relatively limiied quantities and must be preserved or stretched to 
last at least until acceptable substitutes or synthetics are found. Raw materials like timber are 
relatively unlimited as long as we keep replacing them. 

Another factor in economic growth is labor. It's not enough, however, just to have people 
available. The p«)ple must be skilled and flexible enough to work where they are needed. Some 
workers must be highly educated to occupy the so-called "white collar" or professional jobs. 

Capital, the material wealth we use to produce more wealth, is a critical factor in economic 
growth. There are three kinds of capital goods. One is the buildings in which business and production 
take place. The second is the equipment and machinery needed for production. And the third is 
inventory, or stock on hand, such as materials used for production and the finished products them- 
selves. 

Without the fourth factor, technology, an industrial country like the U.S. would be econrmi- 
cally backward. Technology helps to combine the natural resources, the laborers, and the capital to 
increase production. New inventions, new processes, and advances in the old ones expand economic 
growth. 

The last lactor, management and ownership, gives focus and direction to the first four. The 
manager or owner makes decisions affecting the "what" and "how" of production. 

Although other factors are involved in economic growth, these five are the most important. 

Suggested answer, (Notes will vary. Accept any that arc inclusive and make sense to the note 
taker.) 

\ 
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Requirements for Economic Growth 

5 req. 

1. Natural res. 

- limited, e.g., land 

- relativ. limited, e.g., coal Must preserve or find substit. or syn. 

- relativ. unlimited, e.g., timber Must replace 

2. Labor 

- skilled 

- flex. 

- some highly ed. 

3. Capital material wealth that produces more weal. 

- buildings 

- equip. & machin. 

- inventory & products 

4. Technology 

- combines 3 above 

net inventions & processes, i^dvances 

5. Mgt. & ownership 

- gives focus to 4 above 

- makes decisions 

ANALYSIS 

Pattern of organization: A LIST of factors ncccs.sary for economic gro\\th. C ould also 
be thought of as CAUSLS of economic growth. 

Students should list the 5 factors and at least the 3 sub-points under "capital." 



Page 10: Practice 6 

Example of a lecture: 

WHY COAL IS BETNG RECONSIDERtD 

A few years ago, coal was on iis way out as an energy source. Today, however, the door has 
been reopened allowing coal to reenter the energy marketplace. Why has this occurred? 

One reason for the return of coal is a newly designed boiler which makes coal burn cleaner. In 
the new boiler, coal is mixed and burned with particles of limestone. The limestone absorbs 95<^'o of 
the noxious sulfur and nitrous oxide pollutants. This boiler is so clean that people who suffer respira- 
tory ailments will not be affected by the burning of coal. 

Also, the rise of oil prices has made the burning of coal both necessary and feasible. New coal 
boilers are being produced, whereas a few years ago, when oil was plentiful, they would have been 
nearly impossible to buy even if someone had wanted to burn coal. Use of solar power and fusion is 
still decades away, making coal the logical alternative to oil. 

Another reason the country is returning to coal is availability. l arge coal reserves - more than 
200 years worth - exist in the United States. To reach the reserves we must be willing to dig deep and 
to strip mine. But, in many areas, such methods of extraction are being used in conjunction with 
restoration of the environment after the mining has been completed. 
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Government encouragement of the use of coal as an alternative energy source is a fourth reason 
tor us new popularity. Many public buildings have been granted Department of E .crgy grants to 
convert to coal. Also, government agencies have been converting on their own. 

A final reason for the switch back to coal is the fact that new coal boilers are easy to maintain A 
custodian doesn t need a degree in engineering to run one. And the new boilers can be run with fewer 
personnel than were formerly needed. 

In sum, then, coal is making a comeback because of new cleaner boilers, the rise of oil prices 
the potential availability of coal for many years, government encouragement of its use and ease of 
running a coal burning system. 

Suggested Answer. (Notes will vary. Accept any which arc inclusive and make sense to the 
note taker.) 



Why Coal 1$ Being Reconsidered 

Reasons 

1 . New boiler 

limestone particles w. coal 

95^0 sulfur and nitrous oxide removed 

2. Rise of oil prices 

boiler being produced 

solar and fusion — long way off 

3. Available 

200 + yrs. reserve 

dig deep, strip mine, restore cnvir. 

4. Gov't encouragement 

IX)E grants 
gov't buildings 

5. New coal boilers easier to maintain 

less tech. skill 
fewer personnel 

ANALYSIS 

Pattern of organization; Better answer is CAUSL/EFFFC I . It is also a I 1ST of the 
reasons (CAUSES) why coal is being reconsidered. 
Key words to C/E pattern: why, reasons, because 

Some students will write only the 5 main points. Foi certain courses this would be 
sufficient; for others supporting details would be necessary. 
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EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

This is a good motivating activity, one which encourages close listening. Have students 
listen to the mystery printed below and try to answer the question asked at the end 
of it. 

READ TO STUDENTS 

The police already knew where to look for Pete's dead body. A reliable 
informant said she saw Pete shot in the head and his dead body dumped over 
the bridge railing into the river. That was four days ago on Monday, but 
Pete's body had not yet come to shore. 

Then Friday morning Detective Supersleuth was called by the police in 
the next town because they found a body washed up on the muddy river bank. 
He drove to the spot and examined the remains. 

"A terrible sight Pete is/' thought Supersleuth, as he studied the pale, 
watersoaked body with its head shattered and bleeding. He found no identifi- 
cation but only papers too waterlogged to be deciphered without help from 
the lab. Still, he was sure the body was that of Pete. The size, hair color, and 
general description fit. 

Back at the station Supersleuth told the Captain of his discovery. Super- 
sleuth was shocked when the Captain shouted at him: *'You idiot; that can't 
be Pete's body! 1 ought to take your badge away!" 

How did the Captain know Detective Sup:rsleuth was wrong in his iden- 
tification? 

ANSWKR: Pete's been dead four days so it can't be his body with the head 
bleeding. 

Have a small group write a biased lecture and give it to the class. Discuss the role of 
bias in making one "deaf" to the message. How can students learn to "hold fire" in 
order tc hear the points of the speaker even when they strongly disagree with ihc 
speaker? Discuss these ideas. 

Have students list words/ideas that are negative to them, e.g., finish your paper, clean 
your room, etc. Would they have trouble "hearing" a lecture relating to the above? 
How could they listen to such a lecture if ihey wanted to do so? Discuss. 

Give a lecture allowing many distractions — noise, talking, door opening and closing, 
etc. See who in the class gets the most important information. Discuss resisting dis- 
tractions — how to concentrate, move near speaker, etc. 

Give a lecture or have students watch a videotaped lecture or news broadcast. Ask 
them to write down the "body language" of the lecturer or newscaster that ignals 
important points. 
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6. After a lecture or discussion, have students review by telling the main ideas and 
important details from memory. This constitutes the review and making a xsiioie of the 
lecture. 

7. Have students listen to a sequence of 4-6 happenings. Ask them to try to remember 
and recite all of them in order. Work in teams. Try this in conjunction with content 
area reviews. 

8. Prepare some cause/effect statements. The speaker reads one half of a statement I hc 
listener finishes by adding the, other half. Ihis can also be done with 
comparison /contrast. Work in pairs or teams and switch roles. 

CAUSE /EFFECT: 

A. It was snowing heavily. Therefore we . . . 

B. Fruit contains a lot of vitamin C. It should be . . . 

C. The store owner put a cheaper price on the fruit because 
I). All the buildings in the city lay in ruins as a result of . . . 

COMPARISON/CONTRAST: 

A. Sports are fun, but school is . . . 

B. Russia's government i> totalitarian, whereas ours is . 

9. Have students listen to paragraphs on tape which include a pan that is illojiical or non- 
sensical. They must explain what doesn't make sense and why. 

. Have students listen to a story or article and predict the ending. 

, Ask students to read a story and then have groups of three students tell their ovs n storv 
similar in theme and language. 

. Tape news commentaries, advertisements, or public opuuon broadcasts. I ci siudcms 
try to detect bias and language contributing to bias. 

. Read short news articles and have students nrite an apprc^pnal- licvdlinc (or each 
These articles may be taped. Students may work in teams with the teacher as judge 

. Ask students to draw an imaginary vehicle - anything tha} could move a {xrson from 
place to place. It should be of a kind that the student has never seen before All 
students draw their vehicles on 8'/: x 11 " paper using pencil. One student's draui.m is 
chosen; the student describes it and others try to draw the vehicle, using onlv the verbal 
description as a guide. 

Or, have each student describe his/her drawing in words and exchange the descrip- 
tion with another student. Students draw according to the description and compare 
with the original drawing. 
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15. Lecture, talk, or read and ask students to listen carefully because they will be expected 
to: 

A. Answer who, what, when, where, why, or how questions 

B. Give a summary 

C. Act out the story 

D. Tell events or steps in order 

E. Draw a picture of the event, object, setting, etc. 

16. Have students think of a typical school day and estimate the number of hours they 
spend reading — books, newspapers, work form% etc. Then ask them to estimate the 
number of hours they spend listening — to parents and siblings, to instructors, to 
friends, in class, to TV, on the telephone, etc. Now ask them to compare the amount of 
time reading with the amount of time listening. Discuss, 



UNIT I SUMMARY: LISTENING IS TUNING IN 

Listening means choosing to focus your attention on what you are hearing. It also 
means knowing what you've heard and trying to make sense of it. 

Listening is an active, meaning-seeking process. A skillful and effective listener is an 
active listener. 

You can become more active as a listener by using these five skills: 

1. Choose to tune in to what you are hearing. Tell yourself ''I'm awake and alert, and 
I'm choosing to listen carefully" when you begin to listen or when you find your 
attention drifting. 

2. Try to figure out how the presentation you are hearing is organized. Then, use your 
understanding of that organization to guide your listening. 

Six common patterns of organization are: description or narration 

cause/effect 
comparison /contrast 
definition 
list 

sequence/ time 

3. When you need to remember what you are hearing, take notes about it. 

4. While you listen, ask yourself questions about what the speaker is saying. 

5. Try to make a whole message of what you have heard, rhen, evaluate it. 
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UNIT II: TAKING NOTES IS A 
COLLEGE SURVIVAL SKILL 

Thii unit focuses on the necessity for taking useful notes in college and presents four 
different methods for note taking. The activities of the unit arc designed to help students 
learn about a variety of note taking methods and about how to use these methods wisely 
given tlieir own learning styles and learning needs. 

' Of course, doing only this unit will not guarantee that students will achieve mastery in 
any of these skills. To achieve even initial competence, students need ongoing practice with 
the note taking methods f their choice. 

Suggested Directions for Unit II 

1. Organize your students into pairs. I ell them that you will ask them to do much of this 
unit collaboratively. 

2. Ask your studems to read ''Why Take Notes" (page 12) and ''How To Take Notes'* 
(page 12). Discuss briefly. Then, have your .students read ''Outlining" (page 12) and 
complete Practice 1 (pages 12-13). Ask your students to construct their outlines individ- 
ually and then compare their outlines with those of their partner. If it seems useful then 
go over the outline with the whole class. 

Approximate time: 10 12 minutes 

3. Ask your students to read "Using A Diagram" (page 13) and to complete Practice 2 
(page 13). Ask them this time to work collaborat-vcly on their notes. When they are 
done, have 2-3 pairs put their notes o'l the board. C ompare the notes and discuss. 
Approximate time: 10 minutes 



PI f-A.Sl" NOTt: An importanf isjue in leaching note taking will probably 
surface a! sonic point during Jhis unit. This i;isue is the* 
tension between the idea that there i.s a "correct" set of 
notes and the idea that notes should vary according to 
the needs of the learner. Clearly some notes for a par- 
ticular body of material can be better than others, thai 
is, :nore accurate, clear, and complete. At the same time, 
it's helpful to keep in mind that students' needs rn note 
taking will indeed vary. 

We 'Uggest that you address this tension when it arises. 
You can do this by informing students that a set of notes 
can be evaluated in two ways. (1) how well they repre- 
sent the material covered; (2) how h -iml they are to the 
learning of a particular student. Another way to speak to 
this issue is to suggest that two d,,<'erent sets of notes for 
a particular material can be equa'ly "correct." 
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4. Have your students read **Mapping** (page 14). Discuss briefly. Then, ask them to com- 
plete Practice 3 (pages 14-15) collaboratively. When they have done so, have a few pairs 
put their notes on the board. Compare notes and discuss. 

Approximate time: 20 minutes 

5. Ask your students to read *'Using A Summary" (page 16) and do Practice 4 (page 16) 
individually. When they are done, ask them to compare their summaries with those of 
their partner. Then, ask a few students to read their summaries aloud. Discuss. 

Approximate time: 10 minutes 

6. Have your students read "Finding Your Own Style" (page 16) and ''Thinking About 
Note Taking Style" (page 16). Ask your students to share their preferences in note 
taking methods with their partners. Then, discuss. (You may want to try an exercise in 
which students physically group themselves according to note taking preference and talk 
for a few minutes about learning style and taking notes within these groups. Then, 
engage the class in a discussion about what they have generated in their small groups.) 

Approximate time: 8 minutes 

7. Ask your students to read "Listening And Taking Notes" (page 17). Discuss briefly. 
Then, have your students read the directions for Practice 5 (page 17). PLEASE NOTE 
THAT FOR PRACTICE 5 YOU WILL NEED TO PREPARE A SHORT LECTURE 
OF 6-12 MINUTES IN LENGTH. Or, use the "sample lecture" at the end of the 
Answer section. When youi students have reviewed the listening skills in Unit 1, deliver 
the lecture so they can practice listening and taking notes. Then, have them share their 
notes in small groups. If it is useful, discuss with the whole class. 

Approximate time: 15-20 minutes 



ANSWKRS FOR PRACTICES IN I NIT II 
Page 13: Practice I 

CHANCilNCi TRADE PAIT LRNS 

I. Late medieval and early Renaissance trade patterns 

A. Asiatic 

B. Mediterranean 

C. Baltic /England 

D. Overlap areas 

1. Netherlands 

2. Near East 

II. Mediterranean, center to world trade 

A. Interregional trade 

B. Banking houses 
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Page 13: Practice 2 



Changing Trade Patterns 




Netherlands Near East 



Page 15: Practice 3 

Please note: This 
is an example; your 
students* notes may 
vary and still be 
useful and **correct/' 



THE HISTORICAL SOURCES 
(early modern through 18th century) 



peasants ignored by literate classes ^ 




80-9<)*/o peasants illiterate 



Recent social historians find new 
sources of information about peasants 



> 
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Page 16: Practice 4 



An example of a summary: 

HISTORICAL SOURCES 

Some historians thought that the history of the common people in Europe could not be told 
because most peasants were illiterate and left no records. Recent social historians have found new 
sources of information about peasants' lives, such as paintings, engravings, and estate records. 

Page 17: Practice 5 

E: ample of a lecture: 

THE DISCOVERY OF RADIOACTIVITY 

Few scientific discoveries occur suddenly and unexpectedly; rather, they come about through the 
dedicated efforts of several people over long p)eriods of time. The discovery of radioactivity resulted 
from many years of persistent investigation. 

In 1895 Wilhelm Roentgen observed that cathode rays in a tube from which all air had been 
evacuated caused certain substances to fluoresce or glow. To study this phenomenon he darkened his 
lab and wrapped his cathode ray tube in black cardboard. When he looked away from the tube across 
the room, he noticed that some chemically treated paper glowed when the electricity in the tube was 
turned on. He reasoned that when cathode rays hjj the anode, other unknown rays were emitted that 
could penetrate solid substances like cardboard^ glass, and even walls of a room. Because the nature 
of these rays was unknown, Roentgen called them x-rays. 

Antoine Becquerel took the next step in the discovery of radioactivity when in 18% he began to 
study materials that fluoresced in sunlight. He covered a photographic plate with black paper, placed 
a bit of fluores^'ent uranium substance on top, and put it in sunlight. Ordinary light couldn't pass 
through the black paper, but x-rays could. And they affected the film. Next, he noticed that even 
when the uranium substance wasn't exposed to sunlight, the film still fogged. From this ht lealized 
that whatever fogged the film was spontaneously emitted from the uranium substance. He had dis- 
covered something more powerful than x-rays radioactivity. 

Beginning in 1898 Pierre Curie, who once worked with Becquerel, and his wife Marie set out to 
further investigate substances which she termed "radioactive." After four years' effort, in 1902, they 
reduced a ton of pitchblende into a fraction of an ounce of a substance 400 times more radioactive 
than uranium. They called the newly discovered, powerfully radioactive element pt>lonium. Later that 
year they also isolated radium from the pitchblende. The radium, too, was more powerful than 
uranium. 

in 1903 the Curies and Becquerel shared the Nobel Prize for the discovery of radioactivity. 
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Suggested answer. (Notes will vary. Accept any which are inclusive and make sense to the 
note taker.) 

The Discovery of Radior. ;tivity 

The disc, of radioactivity took many yrs. 
1895 Roentgen 

- cathode rays in empty tube fluoresced 

- wrapped tube in black cardboard & across rm. chem. paper glowed when elect 
on - 

- when cath. rays hit anode, unknown rays penetrated cardboard, etc. 

- called x-rays 
18% Becquerel 

- materials fluor. in sun 

covered photo, plate w. black paper, put nuor. uraj.ium on top & put in sun 

- sun couldn't pass thru paper but x-rays fogged film 

- even w. no sun film fogged 

- thus uran. emits something more power, than x-rays — radioactivity 
1898 - Curies invest, what Marie called •♦radioactive" substances 

- 1902 reduced pitchblende & disc, polonium ~ 400 times more radioact than 
uran. 

same yr. disc, radium — also more radio, than uran. 
1903 Curies and Becquerel shared Nobel Prize — dis, radioact. 

AHALYSIS 

Pattern of organization: TIME or SEQUENCE - the discoveries, in order, leading up 
to the discovery of radioactivity. Some cause /efj'ect. 
Note dates. 

Notes should include discovery, date, name. Discovery should be briefly, but 
clearly, explained. 

NOTES ABOUT NOTE TAKING 
Outlining 

Outlines help students to see the organization and interrelation of major and minor 
topics within a text, lecture, or discussion. This unit teaches the traditional form of out- 
lining. You may want to introduce your students to a less formal outline pattern like the one 
below: 

A. Main topic 

- Important detail 

- Important detail 

- Minor detail 

- Minor detail 

B. Main topic 
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Diagramming and Mapping 

Diagramming is a pictorial way of taking notes. Mapping is a specific form of diagram- 
ming which wc have found to be highly effective in two ways: 

1 . For use by students who tend to be visually oriented and have difficulty in outlining. 

2. For use in learning situations where the presentation lacks a clear organization or 
where the organization of the material emerges throughout the process; for 
example, during a class discussion. 

We have also found that mapping has two additional benefits for some students: 

1. Students who can visualize effectively, that is, see with their ''mind's eye," can see 
mapping notes, "memorize" them as an image, and recall them through visualiza- 
tion when they so desire. 

2. The process of mapping is one of building a structure of knowledge. For many 
students, this experience leads to a higher degree of active engagement with their 
learning because mapping is experienced as a creative process. 

If mapping is new to you, we suggest that you examine it carefully and experiment with 
its applications both for yourself and your students. 

Help your students master its uses if you share our perception of its value. To learn 
mort about mapping, examine Using Both Sides Of Your Brain by Tony Buzan (New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1976). 

Prerequisites for Outlining and Mapping 

Some students have difficulty with note taking because they lack several prerequisite 
skills for evaluating and organizing ideas and information. These skills include identifying 
the main idea in a passage, multiply ntam ideas in a long passage, important details, and 
necessary minor details. 

If your students lack these skills, engage them in appropriate instruction before working 
with outlining or mapping. For a first practice, choose brief passages of structured material 
such as a well organized paragraph or section of a chapter. Let students learn to follow the 
four directions below, starting with step #1 and adding one step at a time. 

1. Look or listen for the main idea of the passage. 

2. Look or listen for more than one main idea if the passage is long. 

3. Look or listen for important details which support the main ideas. 

4. Look or listen for minor details which tell you more about the important details. 
(Here you must make a decision as to what is worth noting. Think about why you 
are listening or reading, and then decide how much detail you need to note.) 
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When the material is read or presented aloud, emphasize the important points and 
transitional words. 

If students are reading the material, double space it if possible and allow them to mark 
on the paper. Teach students to prepare for taking notes by following these steps; 

1. Circle main ideas. 

2. Underline important details once. 

3. Underline minor details with a broken line. 

When the students have completed the listening/reading, engage the class in construct- 
mg outhne and/or mapping notes on the board. Be sure that their contributions are in their 
own words and in note, not sentence, form. 



EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

1 . The best extension for this unit is to have students practice mapping, outlining, and 
summarizing sections of their textbook assignments. Give practice to the point of 
mastery in each of these three types of note taking. Students can then choose their pre- 
ferred note taking method after they thoroughly understand the benefits and liabilities of 
each. If two or more students are working on the same assignment, let them compare 
their results. Some readings may lend themselves to diagramming or other methods of 
note taking. 

2. Systematically teach abbreviations for note taking if your students aren't already aware 
of them. See the hints below . 



SUGGESTED ABBREVIATIONS FOR NOTE TAKING 

Teach students some or ail of these abbreviations to use when they take notes. Teach a 
few before each lecture and review frequently. Also, encourage students to generate and use 
their own abbreviations. 



1. USt: A SYMBOL SYSTKM 

& ~ and 





- therefore 




- equals; means 




~ does not equal or does not mean 




- becomes; leads to; yields 


+ 


- plus 




- minus 


> 


- greater than 


< 


- less than 


If 


- parallel 


W 


- with 


w/o 


- without 


vs 


- versus 
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2. ELIMINATE LETTERS such as vowels or final letters 



estmtg - estimating chem - chemistry 

istpe - isotope devlpg ~ developing 

psych - psychology 

3. USE AN APOSTROPHE M8 1918 

4. ABBREVIATE PLURALS 

chs - chapters 
gov - governments 

5. USE CAPITAL LETTERS after first using the term once written out 

F " Sigmund Freud 

NATO - North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
M - monists 

6. OMIT PERIODS 

NY - N.Y. or New York 
pp - pp. or pages 

7. LEAVE our UNIMPORTANT WORDS 

All compouncN contain elements in certain definite proportions and in no other com- 
binations, regardless of the conditions under which they were produced. 

THE ABOVE STATEMENT IS SHORTENED TO: All conipds cont clems in cert def 
proptns & in no other combs, regdless of condit under wh prodcd. 

UNIT II SUMMARY: TAKING NOTES IS A COLLEGE SURVIVAL SKILL 

Note taking is one of the most important study skills youTl need to learn in college. 
When you take notes, you begin to make sense of what you're hearing or reading. Also, 
your notes are very helpful when you prepare for an exam or test. 

There are many effective ways of taking notes. Four of these methods are: 

1. Outlining Write the title above the outline. The main ideas are marked with a 

Roman numeral and placed farthest to the left. The secondary ideas or 
sub-topics are indented slightly and marked with a capital letter. Details 
are indented still further and are marked with regular numbers. 

2. Using Use lines, circles, squares, and so on to organize information into a dia- 
a diagram gram or ''picture." 

3. Mapping Write the main idea in the center of your page. Draw an oval around it. 

Write the sub-topics or secondary ideas on lines connected to the oval 
around the main topic. Write the details on lines connected to the sub- 
topics to which they are related. Write a title at the top of the map. 

4. Using A summary >^s a brief version of the original reading, discussion, or iec- 
a summary ture. Write a summary in sentences and paragraphs. Use your own words, 

except for technical terms and quotes. 

What's most important in choosing a note taking method(s) is how well it works for 
you. You may want to learn several ways of taking notes and use different methods in 
different kinds of learning situations. 
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UNIT ID: LEARNING TO SURVEY 

When students learn to survey their reading assignments as a first step in reading, they 
become more effective as readers and learners. Surveying a book, chapter, or article 
provides you with a framework with which you can direct your reading. It focu^-s your 
attention on the organization of the material and gives you an initial interaction with its 
mam Ideas and gist. When you survey an assignment, you can also begin to formulate 
questions about it which can direct your more careful reading of the material. 

In this unit students will practice two chapter surveys and one book survey You may 
wish to mtroduce this unit with an exercise like extension activity n in this unit. 

PLEASE NOTE: YOU WILL NEED TO SELECT SOME OF THE READING 

MATERIAL FOR YOUR STUDENTS TO SURVEY IN THIS 
UNIT. Read the Suggested Directions for details. 

Suggested Directions for Unit III 

I. Ask your students to read "What Is Surveying?" (page 19). Discuss bnctly with an 
emphasis on these ideas: 

a. Surveying takes time but can help you learn more and, thus, save time in 
the long run. 

b. Surveying gives you a 'Skeleton" of the reading material on which to hang 
the ideas and details in the reading. 

c. Surveying should only take a few minutes. 
Approximate time: 5 minutes 

2. Have your students read ^Surveying A C hapter" (page 19). Go over the four steps and 
briefly discuss. If you think your students will have difficulty with steps and/or U 
include one or both of the following activities: 

a. Have students turn to page 2L Explain that they wilt find the headings and 
sub-headings from a chapter in a psychology text on this page. Let them 
practice — orally as a class or with a partner - turnmg a few of the head- 
ings and sub-headings into questions. 

b. Have studems turn to page 22. With a partner, let them practice explaining 
parts of the summary to each other. You may want to have some students 
explain for the whole class. Remind your students that some parts of the 
summary will probably remain unclear until they read the chapter, that '>nc 
studies the summary first to learn something, but not everything, abr jt the 
chapter. 

Approximate time: 5-15 minutes 
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3. Ask your students to read the directions for Practice I (pages 19-20) and to complete 
this practice. Allow them to work alone or in pairs. If possible, provide each student 
with access to a dictionary. When students are done with the practice, go over the 
answers and discuss as appropriate. 

Approximate time: 15-20 minutes 

4. Have your students read "More About Chapter Surveys" (page 23). Discuss. 
Approximate time: 4 minutes 

5. SELECT A CHAPTER OR ARTICLE WHICH YOU CAN MAKE AVAILABLE TO 
EACH STUDENT. For example, you can use a chapter from your text which you have 
not covered yet. Before class, construct an objective test (for example, a ten item 
multiple choice quiz) based on this reading material, and duplicate a copy for each 
studenL 

Make sure that each student has a copy of the chapter or article which you have selected. 
Go over the directions for Practice 2 (page 23), and have your students complete the 
practice. When they have surveyed for four minutes, administer the **test." Then, go 
over it and have students correct their own papers. 

Discuss the results and students' experience. Many students will score better than they 
expected. Discuss how this illustrates the ways in which surveying is a learning experience 
as well as a first step in reading. 

PLEASE NOTE: Encourage your students to work quickly as they survey. It's impor- 
tant that they complete all of the steps within six minutes or less. 

Approximate time: 15 minutes 

6. FOR PRACTICE 3 YOU WIl L NEED lO CHOOSE THE BOOK WHICH YOUR 
STUDENTS WILL SURVEY. Be sure that each student has a copy of the book. 

Ask your students to read '^Surveying A Book" (page 23) and do Practice 3 (pages 
23-24). Allow them to choose to work alone or with a partner. When they arc done, go 
over the answers. Ask several people to share their learnings as described on page 24. 

Approximate :..ne: 15-20 minutes 

7. Have your students read "Reading With Purpose" (page 24). Discuss by asking students 
to share how they might set purposes for different kinds of reading. 

Approximate time: 5 minutes 
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ANSWERS FOR PRACTICES IN UNIT III 
Pages 19-20: Practice 1 

Answers will vary. Below you'll find suggested answers. 
Title: It means making the most of your learning. 

Four major issues: I. The structure of an individual's knowledge base and how best to 

add to it. 

2. The way in which learning one set of materials transfers to learning 
another. 

3. The importance of information feedback. 

4. Motivational and emotional factors that affect learning efficiency. 

Questions 1-4 

I. Computer assisted instruction 
2-4. Answers will vary. 

Two questions of your own 

Answers will vary. 

Pages 23-24: Practice 3 

Answers will depend on the book you choose. 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

1. Ask students this question: "If you could only ask five questions about this chapter a> 
you surveyed, what would those five questions be?" Write the questions on the board 
and evaluate them. 

This activity will help students learn that: 

A. Five good questions will direct the reading of a chapter to some helpful degree. 

B. Some questions will direct the reading of a chapter better than others because 
they include more concepts. 

C. Chapter survey time can be shortened by writing fewer but better questions. 

2. Relate surveying to remembering. Prove to students that if they have the structure and 
organization of a survey, they'll remember better. Here's the way to prove it. Give one 
half of the class written directions for a 10 minute structured survey; give the other half 
of the class directions to read the chapter for 10 minutes. Ask both groups the same 
questions at the end of 10 minutes and compare the quality of the answers. 
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3. Students may also prepare certain book parts for their textbooks that lack those parts. 
For example: 

A. Make a glossary for a chapter or short book. This is an especially good activity 
to complete for a book with many technical and specialized terms. 

B. Make a bibliography for a chapter or book. If students annotate the bibli- 
ography, they*ll gain practice surveying many books and articles. 

C. Make an index for a book or chapter. Some students will be able to cross refer- 
ence the index. 

4. Have students survey a chapter for a limited time, such as five minutes, and take another 
five minutes to list from memory the topics or ideas in the chapter. 

5. Use the book survey form in this unit, and ask students to complete a survey of another 
book that they use for a class. Add these points to a textbook survey: 

A. Sub-title 

B. Typographical aids — chapter headings, sub headings, boldface type, indent- 
ing, underlining, etc. 

C. Visuals ~ maps, graphs, charts, pictures, etc. 



UNIT III SUMMARY: LEARNING TO SURVEY 

One of the most useful study skills that you can learn is how to survey reading material 
before you read it carefully. When you survey, you look quickly through the reading 
material to gain a sense of the gist and organization of the chapter, article, book, etc. 

A chapter survey gives you a "skeleton" of what the chapter covers. To survey a 
chapter, read and think about : 

the title 

the introduction 

the headings and sub-headings 

the summary 

A hook survey tells you what the book is about and wJiat parts of the book you can use 
to help you learn. To survey a book, read and, when appropriate, think about: 

the title 

the author(s) 

the date of publication 

the introduction and /or preface 

the table of contents 

Also, find out if the book includes an index, a glossary, or an appendix. Do the chapters in 
the book have introductions and /or summaries? 

You can use your survey of a readinj^ assignment to give purpose(s) to your reading. 
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UNIT IV: THINKING ABOUT NEW WORDS 



This unit involves your students in working with several basic vocabulary acquisition 
skills. The intent of the unit's activities is to help students discover how they can learn new 
vocabulary in ways which are an integral part of their reading experience. 

Learning vocabulary through context is the most useful skill addressed. It is the most 
natural way to learn the meaning of new words. 

Learning vocabulary through structure is also important. Structural analysis is a huge 
topic in itself, and the exercises here are designed only to introduce the nature of this skill. 
Many good sources are available to students and teachers who wish to pursue structural 
analysis in greater depth. 

Use of the dictionary is noted briefly. If your students are not able to use the dictionary 
effectively, instruction in the use of this tool is essential. 

Please note: This unit may be taught as a whole, or you may choose to teach it in 
parts which are intersper>ed with later units or with o'hcr class 
work. If the unit is spread out over a long period of time, you may 
want to review the previous sections with your students before 
beginning new ones. 

Suggested Directions for Unit IV 

1. Ask your students to read **Unfamiliar Words: What Do You Do?" (page 26) and 
answer the question at the end. When they are done, have them share their responses in 
pairs or small groups. Then, with the whole class, ask students to name the methods they 
have described while you list them on the board. C ontinue until you have all of the 
methods suggested by students on your list. 

You may want to discuss each method briefly. Or, use the list to focus Ntudents' atten- 
tion on context, structure, and the dictionary. 

Approximate titm': 10 minutes 

2. Have your students read "Learning About Unfamiliar Words" (page 26) and "Using 
Context" (page 26). Discuss briefly as is useful. You may wish to cmphasi/c the distinc 
tion between context and context clue. 

Approximate time: 5 minutes 
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3. Ask your students to read **Direct Context** (page 27) and do Practice 1 (pages 27-28) 
individually or in pairs. (For this practice and any others in the unit, you may wish to go 
over the first item with the whole class as an example.) When students are done, go over 
the exercise. 

Approximate time: 8 minutes 

4. Have students do Practice 2 (page 28), or assign it for homework. If you are working 
with very able students, you may want to omit Practice 2. 

Approximate time: 5 minutes 

5. Ask your students to read ** Indirect Context" (page 28), and have students do Practice 3 
(pages 28-31) in pairs. Then, go over the practice. Have your students complete Practice 
4 (page 31) next, and go over it with the whole class. 

Please note: Many students will find indirect context much more difficult than 
direct context and will need additional practice with this skill. 

You may want to discuss with students the idea that context won': 
always work and that its usefulness will vary. To learn about this 
variation and master the basic skills of context, students need the 
opportunity to practice these skills often, without fear of penalty for 
wrong answers. 

When your students are learning to use context, ask them to do the 
best they can without turning to a dictionary. 

Approximate time: 15-25 minutes 

6. Have your students read "Structure'* (page 32), and complete Practices 5-8 (pages 
32-33) individually or in pairs. Go over the practices. (If your students have difficulty 
working with structure, you may wish to have them do the practices one at a time and 
devote more time to working with each element of structure.) 

Approximate time: 10-15 minutes 

1. Ha/e your students read **Using Structure" (page 33) and "Context Plus Structure" 
(page 33). Then, have them do Practice 9 (pages 33-34). Or, assign this practice for 
homework. At some point, go over the practice and discuss it. 

Approximate time: 10 minutes 

8. Ask your students to read **Using A Dictionary" (page 34). Discuss as is uj il. Then, 
have your students read "Words As Concepts** (page 35) and discuss. 

Please note: The understanding of words as concepts is critical to effective 
learning at the college level. We strongly suggest that you provide 
your students with opportunities to work with this idea. You can 
find suggestions for such instruction in this unit's Extension 
Activities. 

Approximate time: 5 minutes 
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ANSWERS FOR PRACTICES IN UNIT IV 
Pages 27-28: Practice 1 

A. due — that is can be beaten flat without breaking 

B. clue - or, apixjsiti vc ceremony of transition from the child role to the adult role 

C. due — parentheses guardian 

D. due ~ dashes asked nature direct questions in the form of planned manipulations 
Page 28: Practice 2 

1 . socialization: process by which children learn the rules and expectations of their culture 

2. chemical change: fundamental alteration in the nature and structure of a substance 

3. wrought iron: iron in pure form 

4. nyboats: ships specially designed with shallow drafts to navigate the shallow coasts and 

estuaries of the Netherlands 

Pagej 28-31: Practice 3 

A. explanation: We know from our experience that radio broadcasts are usually exactly on 

time. But this bout could be ddayed because it wasn't broadcast on radio, 
punctuality = promptness, quality of being on time 

B. explanation: The mood indicates sadness, a weak voice. She was weeping sobbing 

gasping. K le, 

quavering = trembling, shaking 

C. explanation: A number of extremdy loud machines were all operating at the same time, 
excruciating ~ causing intense pain 

D. explanation: The unknown word is in a series with two synonyms, 
lollygagger: bum, idler 

E. explanation: The word -but" shows contrast between his earlier and later moods, 
amiability - friendliness 
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Page 31: Practice 4 

1. ingenuously - simply, innocently 

2. misanthropic = unsociable, disliking other people 

3. wallowing = rolling about in 
latent = hidden or dormant 

4. inarticulately = incoherently, without clear expression 

5. incensed ~ angered greatly 

Page 32: Practice 5 

1. genocide 

2. genetic 

3. generation 

Page 32: Practice 6 

1. homo + cide 

2. mater + cide 

3. f rater + cide 

4. homicide, matricide 

Page 33: Practice 7 

1 , regeneration 

2. precondition 

Page 33: Practice 8 

1 . genetic 

2. genetically 

3. generation 

Pages 33-34: Practice 9 

1. interface = surface (face) forming a common boundary between two bodies 

2. equilibrium - state of (equal) balance 
displacement = act of removal 
innovations = new ideas or devices 




EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

1. Clip out short articles of approximately the same length (edit if necessary) from maga- 
zines and journals, newspapers, etc. Underline 5-10 difficult words. Ask students to 
skim for 2-3 mmutes (allow about 1 minute for each 400-500 words) and then write in 
one or two sentences what the article was about. 

Next have them figure out the meanings of the underlined words from context Provide 
an answer sheet with the main idea and word meanings. 

Students can work in pairs by each completing one article, swapping, comparing answers 
and then using the answer sheet. 

2. Provide students with a chart like the one below, a limited list of prefixes and roots with 
their meanings, and some pages in a textbook (chapter, section, etc.). Organize students 
in groups of 2-4 and have them search the chapter and fill in the chart with words whose 
meanings are unlocked by word structure. Provide each group of students with a 
collegiate dictionary. 

CHART FORM 

WORD PRI-FIX OR MtANING OF PRtFIX .MFANING OF WORD 
ROOT OR R(X)I 

Of 

Have students write the word twice or more if it has two or more structural pans. 

3. Ask students to watch a television program for ' : hour and listen for 5 unfamiliar 
words. Ask them to write each word in its contex4. Have them share some of the words 
and categorize them by content area. 

4. Have students keep a notebook page for each content area and each week add a .crtain 
number of words to each list. 

5. Practice with new words. Have students prepare at least three slips of paper as shoun 
below for each of 10 words. Write the 10 words on the chalkboard or on cardboard 
Have a student teach the meanings and uses of the words to a small group of peers Then 
have students practice the words using a method called directed teaching Directed 
teaching is done in this manner: A student or instructor reads from a slip of paper, taps 
a pencil or chalk, and students respond orally with the correct word from the list that fits 
the context. Woik rapidly to complete 30 slips and if necessary mix them up and repeat 
For a final activity, have students write the words instead of saving them. Or vou miw 
want students to write the words from memory as the context slip is read. I his method 
offers a great deal of practice in a very limited time period. 

CONTEXT SFn>S (3 per word) 
erudite The professor is very 

My friend, who understands liieralurc very weli, is in 
that area. 

She is an educated, learned, and person. 
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Outline vocabulary so students learn interrelationships among words. This forms a basis 
for learning content vocabulary in an integrated fashion. 

EXAMPLE: PROBLEMS OF THE 20s AND 30s (chapter section) 

prohibition 

intoxicating 

distillery 
light /hard 
saloon 
bar 

speakeasy 

inebriated 
dry/ wet 
temperance 

EXAMPLE: RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION (chapter section) 

immigrant 
old 
new 

undesirables 

quota system 
racial stfxk 
national origins 
aliens 
preferred 

mental fitness 
physical fitness 
literacy 

assimilation 
homogeneous popi'lation 
residing 

ports of embarkation 

visa 

tide 

The examples above outline new vocabulary and vcKabulary used in new ways. Ask 
students to outline significant words from a chapter and define them after reading. Or 
have them use the words outlined in a summary/ review of the section. 
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UNIT IV SUMMARY: THINKING ABOUT NEW WORDS 

When you come across unfamiliar words in your reading, you need to find out what 
they mean if you wish to understand what youVe read. 

One way to define an unfamiliar word is by using its context. Direct context means that 
the unfamihar word is clearly defined within the text. Several direct context clues are: 

a. words like "is," ''that is,*' **means," etc. 

b. appositives 

c. parentheses 

d. dashes 

Indirect context means that the unfamiliar word is only indirectly defined in the text To 
use mdirect context, you must play an "educated guessing" game using clues such as: 

a. Your own experience 

b. The mood and tone of the passage 

c. Examples of the unknown term 

d. Words in a series which are roughly synonymous with the unknown term 

e. Words with meanings opposite to the unknown term 

Another way to learn about the meaning of an unknown word is through its structure 
With some words you can examine their prefixes, roots, and/or suffixes to help you figure 
out their meanings. 

Sometimes using context plus structure can help you to define an unfamiliar word. 

If neither context nor structure offer enough information about the meaning of an 
unfamiliar word, you need to use your dictionary. 

When you have learned how to use context, structure, and the dictionary, you'll have 
gained a repertoire of skills for building your vocabulary. 
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UNIT V: ASKING USEFUL QUESTIONS 



Asking and answering appropriate questions about a reading or lecture is a powerful 
learning skill which promotes the student's active and focused involvement. Questioning also" 
helps to increase concentration and improve memory. 

The purpose of this unit is tp introduce your students to the uses of a question-and- 
answer method in reading and listening. The unit's activities are designed to help students 
begin to ask useful and appropriate questions. 

rhe skill involved in peeing good questions is not an easy one to learn. You may find 
that your students need a food deal of additional work with this skill before they gain 
competency in it. 

Please Note: FOR PRACTICE 5 IN THIS UNIT, YOU WILL 
NEED TO DEVELOP AND PRESENT A SHORT 
LECTURE. Or, use the **Sample Lecture" at 
the end of the Answer section. 

Suggested Directions for Unit V 

1. Ask your students to read the "Introduction" (page 37). Discuss as is appropriate. Then, 
ask your students to read ''Literal Questions and Exploratory Questions" (page 37). 
Explain that literal questions address facts and ideas directly stated, not opinions or 
judgments. You may wish tc have students give some examples of both kinds of 
questions. 

Approximate time: S minutes 

2. Have your students complete Practice 1 (pages 37-38), but do not go over it immedi- 
ately. First, review * 'Asking Literal Questions" (page 38) with your students, focusing on 
the three characteristics. Then, ask your students to check their answers to Practice 1 
and label the two incorrect choices according to which characteristic(s) of cffcctiv.; literal 
questions they do not fuifill. When they have done so, go over the practice and discuss 
each correct and incorrect question. 

Approximate time: 1 0-15 minutes 

3. Have students read **Asking Questions And Reading A Textbook" (page 38). Then, ask 
them to do Practice 2 (page 39). Go over the practice. 

Approximate time: 8 minutes 

4. Ask your students to organize themselves into pairs. Have them read "Writing Your 
Own Literal Questions" (page 39) and do Practice 3 (pages 39-40) cooperatively. When 
they are done, go over the practice. 

Students sometimes find this kind of questioning difficult. Suggest that if they can't find 
a topic sentence, they should look for the "who" or "what" of the paragraph and then 
determine what the author is saying about the "who" or "what." 

Approximate time: JO minutes 
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5. Ask your students to read '^Asking Exploratory Questions** (page 40). Discuss as is 
appropnate. pen, have your students read and examine **Asking Questions And 
Taking Notes (page 41) and do Practice 4 (pages 42-43) in pairs. When they are done, 

*?l^Jf^^^ Pai_^.sh^^^ dm. Discuss and evahiate the various 

examples of notes. (Be aware that the format on page 41 encourages question and 
answer notes.) 

Approximate time: 20-30 minutes 

6. Ask your students to read "Thinking About Your Questions" (page 44). Oiscuss as is 
appropnate. You may want to explain to students that too many questions can be 
counterproductive. Questions can be used as thinking tools even when they're not 
written down. 

Approximate time: 5 minutes 

7. Prepare an 8-10 minute lecture before class, or use the ''sample lecture.'^ For Practice 5 
(pages 44-45), deliver the lecture as your students take notes. Have students write their 
notes on the right side of the page as they did in Practice 4. When the lecture is finished 
ask students to write appropriate questions on the left side of the page. Ask several 
students to share their questions and notes with the class. Discuss and evaluate their 
questions and notes. 

Approximate time: 15-20 minutes 

ANSWERS FOR PRACTICES IN UNIT V 
Pages 37-3«: Practice 1 

1. C is the best answer. 

B does not fulfill characteristics #1 and Ml. It does not address the main idea and is not 
comprehensive. 

A is better than B, but it does not fulfil! characteristics #2 and #3. 

2. A is the best answer. 

B does not fulfill characteristics #1 and #2. However, B is better than C. 
Cdoes not fulfill characteristic MX. 

3. B is the best answer. 

A and C do not fulfill characteristic MX. 

Page 39; Practice 2 

These are suggested answers. Other good answers are certainly possible. 

1. What is (Explain) the photoelectric effect? 

2. Define (What is) bullionism. 

3. Correct as is 

4. What did Pasteur discover about tartaric acid salts? 

5. How do covalent bonds hold a water molecule together? 
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Pages 39-40: Practice 3 

These are suggested answers. Other good answers are certainly possible. 

In what ways did Prince Henry aid Portuguese expansion in the early part of the I5tb 
century? 

2. Explain budding. 
Pages 42-^43: Practice 4 

Notes will vary. The key aspect is the usefulness of the questions and answers to the student. 
Pages 44-45: Practice 5 

Notes will vaiy as in Practice 4. Below youMl find a sample lecture which you can use. 

CHANGES AFTFR 1000 A. I), 

Some periods in history are static, or relatively without change; other periods are dynamic, or 
almost continually changing. During the dynamic period that began in Furopc during the eleventh 
century many changes occurred. 

Secular, that is, worldly things changed greatly. Towns grew up before people's eyes. C ommerce 
and government began to develop, 1 he population increased steadily in Western turope until the 
fourteenth century. 

Because life was secure, farmers were able to plant crops and know they would live to enjoy the 
results. Also, houses were built to be passed down to oneVs children. 

Feudalism added to the stability of the time by creating lord vassal relationships. The lord pro 
tected the vassal and granted him justice and land in return for which the vassal served the lord ^is a 
fighting man and sometimes paid the lord fees. 

One important aspect of feudalism was its mutual, or **you scratch my back, I'll scratch yours," 
character. The lord and the vassal, or in another instance, the king and the people, each owed some- 
thing lo one another. From this idea of mutual obligation later grew the idea of a constitutional 
government. 

Under feudalism the manorial system grew. Peasants worked for the lords on the manor or huge 
estate and, in turn, they were protected and supported. The manor, because it produced an abun- 
dance of food and g(H>ds, also supported the clergy. 

Some changes had already occurred before 1000 A.D. that made subsequent changes possib)e. 
Agricultural invetitions had increased animal productivity and windmills were being used for power. 
These earlier inventions virtually eliminated slavery in Furope after UXX) A. I). 

An important new change was the move from the ••two-field'' to the '^three-field system" of 
planting. In the **two-field system" one half the land was planted at one time while the other half 
rested. In the newer **three'field system" one part was planted with one crop, a second pan was 
planted with another crop, and the third part, only, rested. This greater cultivation, plus better 
plowing, and more effective use of animals created more food. 

One consequence of the food surplus was population growth. Since some of these ne^ people 
were no longer needed on farms, they moved to populate the new towns. 

All these changes and others contributed to the dynamic period that immediately followed 
1000 A.D. 
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EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

I. Have students write questions in the margins of printed material and underline the 
answers to their questions. Questions should be directed toward main ideas and 
supporting details. 

STEPS IN UNDERLINING 

A. Read the entire section (or chapter if it is short) before underlining anything. 

B. Underline main ideas, definitions, rules, laws, principles, etc. 

C. Underline only the important supporting ideas. 

D. Underline an example or illustration of the points being made only when you need 
it for clarification. 

E. Underline just enough words to make sense. Check by rereading the material. 

When students finish the underlining, they phrase broad questions and write them in 
abbreviated form in the margins. For example, if a section of underlined text described 
four causes of the Civil War, in the margin students would write: **4 causes Civ. War?" 
Or for a definition of photosynthesis, they'd write: ''photosynthesis?" Often students 
can rely for help in phrasing questions on chapter sub-headings. If there are no sub- 
headings, they will have to phrase their own questions. 

To study from in-textbook notes, students cover the text, read the question, try to 
answer, and finally check against the underlining. 

2. Have students listen to very brief lectures or paragraphs read aloud and practice writing 
questions about them. ^ — 

3. Have students study the title and introductory paragraph(s) of short stories or novels 
and pose both literal and exploratory questions that may be answered through reading. 
This technique is especially helpful because many students pass too quickly over intro- 
ductory material, wanting to jump right into the plot. One particularly effective vehicle 
for this technique is Walter Van Tilberg Clark's short story '*The Portable 
Phonograph." 
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UNIT V SUMMARY: ASiUNG USEFUL QUESTIONS 



Asking and answering questions about what you are studying is a powerful tool for 
learning. 

Asking and answering questions (1) involves you actively in what you are learning, 
(2) helps you to focus on what's important in what you are studying, and (3) helps you to 
concentrate and remember more effectively. 

Li feral questions refer to ideas, concepts, and data which are directly stated in a book, 
article, or lecture. An effective literal question is comprehensive and clearly expressed. When 
you read textbooks or articles, you can use titles and headings to help you construct useful 
literal questions about your reading. Then, read the section below the title or heading so you 
can answer your question. 

When you read printed material without headings or when you listen to a lecture, you 
need to construct your own questions. 

Exploratory questions relate to meanings, implications, and your own interests and 
curiosity. These questions go beyond what is stated and involve analysis, critical and creative 
thinking, and discovery. 

You can use your questions to help you organize your notes. Use the Icf: side of your 
paper for questions, the right side for notes which answer the questions, as shown below. 



Question I 



Question II 



I. Main idea 

A. Detail 

B, Detail 

II. Main idea 

A. Detail 

1. Sub-detail 

2, Sub-detail 

B. Detail 
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UNIT VI: LEARNING FROM YOUR READING 



As they enter college, many if not most students read assignments in essentially the 
same way as they did when they began junior high or middle school. This unskilled approach 
to reading is characterized by the following behaviors: 

• The student begins at the first word of the assignment (and often at the first word 
after the introduction, if there is one) and reads to its conclusion (and often to the last 
word before the summary, if there is one). In doing so, the student makes little or no 
use of the materiars organizational features to aid her or his learning. 

• The student reads passively, without considering the purpose for his or her reading 
and without actively thinking about the content and implications of the material. 

• The student reads through the material only once, often as quickly as possible, 
without surveying or reviewing. 

This unit introduces students to a more skillful, strategic, and effective way of reading 
assignments and learning from them. It is a direct and relatively simple method for reading 
based on the need for purpose, activity, and repetition in learning. 

As this method stresses the importance of taking appropriate notes, the first part of the 
unit involves students in working with note taking skills as they apply to print material. 

Please Note: The activities of this unit ask your students to use 
skills to which they were introduced in Units 11, HI, 
and V. You may want or need to review these units 
with your students or to refer your students to them as 
resources. 

Suggested Directions for Unit VI 

L Organize your class into small groups of 3-4. Ask your students to read "How Do You 
Read?" (page 4«) and respond to the question at the end. Ask them to share their 
responses in their groups and discuss them when all group members have finished 
writing. After a period of discussion, gather the class as a whole and ask each group to 
summarize its discussion. See if any norms or generalizations become evident. If so, 
discuss them. 

Approximate time: 8-10 minutes 

2. Have your students read '^Learning From Your Reading" (page 48), hiking Notes 
From Your Reading" (page 49), and "Boiling Down" (page 49). Discuss brietlv it 
useful. 

Approximate time: 5 minutes 

3. Have your students do Practice I (pages 49-52) in pairs (or, it necessary, trios). When 
both pairs in a group have completed A~D, have them share their responses with each 
other and discuss. Or, ask your students to do Practice 1 individually and then share 
their responses with their groups. When students have gone over A - D, ask them to raise 
any issues, problems, or concerns about note taking which this exercise aroused. Discuss. 

Approximate time: 20 minutes 
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4. Ask your students to do Practice 2 (page 53) individually. Then, have several students 
write their notes on the board. Compare the various notes and discuss their strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Approximate time: 10~1S minutes 

5. Ask your students to read "Reading And Learning: What's Important?" (page 54) and 
**A Method For Reading And Learning" (pages 54-55). Go over the main points for 
emphasis, and discuss as is useful. (Please note: the study method presented here is a 
variation of SQ3R. It includes a step for thinking about your purpose and background. 
The questioning step becomes a part of the survey. To recite, students take notes.) 

Approximate time: 8 minutes 

6. Have your students do Practice 3 (pages 55-57) in pairs or individually. When they are 
done, ask them to share their notes with their groups and discuss differences and simi- 
larities, strengths and weaknesses. 

Approximate time: 20-30 minutes 

7. Ask your students to read 'Thinking About How You Read" (page 58) and **A Few 
More Hints About Taking Notes" (page 58). Discuss as is useful. 

Approximate time: 5 minutes 



Please note that the notes below are suggested answers. Other responses may be equally 
* 'correct." 

Pages 49-59: Practice 1 

A. The most important change in late 18th century economic life in England was the quickly 
rising output of newly industrialized industries. 



ANSWERS FOR PRACTICES IN UNIT VI 



B. 
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C. Features of manorial system 

1. Farmable land in 2 parts, lord's, tenants' 

2. Land cultivated in scattered strips 

3. Tenants worked own and lord's land 

D. I. the thermometer 

2. how a thermometer works 

I. Thermometer 

A. Measures hotness, coldness 

B. Uses thermometric (temperature-measuring) property of materials 
1- '^hermom prop ^ different values at diff temperatures 

2. Materials: mercury, gases, metals 

Page 53: Practice 2 

Failing in math — feels like "sudden death" 

feels like you can learn no more math, ever 

not rational, reassurance doesn't help 

first feel anxiety, then paranoia — fear of being "exposed" 



Page 57: Practice 3 




like 
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EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 



1 . Give students practice with transitional words and other devices used to indicate changes 
of direction in prose. Collect many examples of passages in which transitional devices 
are used. Ask students to circle the devices and discuss how they operate to clarify the 
ideas in the selection. Below is a list of transitional devices according to category. 



TIME or 
SEQUENCE 

CAUSE /EFFECT 

COMPARISON/CONTRAST 



DEFINITION 
ADDITION or I ISl 

CI IMAX or CONCLUSION 



next, then I, 2, A, B, C, I, II, first, second, third, 
before, since, after, at last, previously, subsequently, 
now, todiy, later, soon, finally, etc. 

because, thus, for this reason, as a result, if . . . then, 
since, hence, accordingly, consequently, etc. 

but, yet, on the other hand, on the contrary, still, 
though, less, more, however, nevertheless, like, 
similar to, comparatively, tdWer, here/ there, in con- 
trast, opposite etc. 

is, means, are, is called, or, that is, etc. 

and, plus, in addition to, also, besides, too, one/ 
another, furthermore, moreover, plurals (reasom, 
lypes) 

thus, in ?»ummary, in conclusion, finally, for these 
reasons, in brief, most important, big^t-^^ above all, 
etc. 



EXAMPLE or ILLUSTRATION for example, let nie illustrate, that is, in other words, 
or AMPLIFICATION etc. 

LYPOCjRAPHY bold face type, italics, headings and sub-headings, 

extra white space to set off sections or to indicate 
change in fiction, colored type, shaded or tinted 
paper for supplementary material or to highlight 
very important material, quotations indented and in 
different type to support the point just made 

After students have learned to find and understand the transitional devices, have them use 
them to help find important points for note taking. 
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2. Find some book chapters or journal articles that have extra white space between 
sections. Ask students to read the section and then go back and title it as an editor 
might. This technique is especially helpful when students take courses with professors 
who assign several paperbacks. By the time the students have titled each section of a 
chapter, they have created a very succinct summary of it, 

3. Another effective technique for dealing with a multiplicity of course readings is the card 
technique. Have students read several related articles and fill out a 4 x6 card for each. 

First, they read the article, making a checkmark in the margin beside each important 
point. Then, they fill in the front of the card th^s way: 



Topic & date: 
Title & author: 
Summary: 



After a class discussion and further thought about the article, students fill in the back of 
the card this way: 



Extra notes from class discussion: 
Definitions & terms: 

Article's relationship to other concepts and readings: 



Studying from these cards facilirates exam preparation; they're easy to carry around and 
review. 

4. Choose articles and sections from textbooks, and have students take notes on them in 
one of the ways the> learned in this unit. 

5. To demonstrate succinct note taking, have students prepare a l(K) word (or so) **iele 
gram" of their reading. 
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UNIT VI SUMMARY: LEARNING FROM YOUR READING 

You can learn more effectively from your reading when you use a metho<l which 
includes: 

PURPOSE ACTIVITY REPETITION 

This unit presents such a method which has five steps: 

Thinking: Before you begin any study, ask yourself what your purpose is. Why are you 
doing this? What do you want to get from it? What do you already know 
about the topic? 

Surveying: Next, survey what you plan to read to gain a sense of what the main ideas 
and questions are in the reading. 

Reading and 

taking notes: Read the material and take useful notes as you go along. 



Reviewing: 



When you've finished reading, take a few minutes to go over your notes and 
review the main ideas and examples. 



An important note taking skill is * ^^.ling down" the meaning or message of a para- 
graph or passage to its main idea(s). Sometimes this idea(s) can be noted in a few words. 
When the text is more dense, you usually need to write more in your notes. 



00 
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UNrr vn: taking charge of your learning 



This unit involves your students in a consideration of how they organize their "inner 
selves" to prepare for and conduct studying. It asks them to reflect on what **being in 
charge of your own learning" means and in what ways they can take charge. 

The unit focuses on three aspects of study behavior: setting goals; creating a helpful 
study environment; and managing time wisely. Its activities are designed to engage students 
in introspection in a non-judgmental, non-threatening way and to introduce them to 
strategies for organizing their goals, study environment, and time more effectively. 

One section of this unit also asks your students to view their preferences in study 
environment as another element of learning style. 

Of course, the activities of this unit can only begin the task which they address. You 
may want to engage your students in more work with these concerns. 

Please Note: Students may perceive some of the information which 
they generate in this unit as private and personal. 
Please stress right at the beginning of the unit that 
students need only share with others what they are 
comfortable in sharing. 

Suggested Directions for Unit VII 

1. Organize your class into small groups of 3-4. 

2. Ask your studems to read ♦'Who's In Charge?" (page 60). Discuss as is useful, focusing 
on the distinction between habit and choice. 

Approximate time: 5 minutes 

3. Have your students read '♦Goal Setting" (page 60) and do Practice 1 (page 60). Ask them 
to share their goals with their group when everyone in the group is ready. Then, have 
them read "Setting Realistic Goals" (page 60), and complete Practice 2 (page 61) and 
Practice 3 (page 61). Ask them to share their responses to the practices in small groups 
and to discuss what "realistic goals" are. 

Approximate time: 15 minutes 

4. Have your students read "Visualizing Your Goals" (page 61) and "When You Don't 
Succeed" (pages 61-62). Discuss for emphasis, and review the major elements in setting 
realistic goals. 

Approximate time: 6 minutes 

5. Ask your students to read "Your Study Environment" (page 62) and do Practice 4 (page 
62). When they are finished, ask them to share their descriptions with their group. Then, 
have your students complete Practice 5 (pages 62-63), and share and discuss their 
responses with their group. You may wish to conclude this part of the unit with a whole 
class discussion focusing on (1) what makes a good study environment for most people, 
and (2) what kinds of differences in learning style exist in relation to preferred study 
environment. 

Approximate time: W~I5 minutes 
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6. Have your students read "Using Your Time Wisely" (page 63). Discuss briefly. Then, 
ask your students to read "Creating A Schedule" (pages 63-64) and follow the various 
steps. When students are done, ask them to share their schedules with a partner or with 
the members of their group. Invite them to give feedback and comments to each other. 

Approximate time: 20-25 minutes 

7. Ask students to read "Using Your Schedule" (page 67). Discuss as is useful. Encourage 
them to schedule a second week. 

Approximate time: 5 minutes (not including second scheduling) 

8. Have students read " 'Stealing' More Time For Study" (page 68) and do Practice 6 (page 
68). When students are done, list all the ideas generated on the board or on newsprint, 
and discuss as is useful. Then, ask students to read "When You Still Need More Time" 
(page 68). Discuss briefly. 

Approximate time: 8 minutes 



All ansNvers for practices in Unit VI 1 will vary according to students' learning styles, needs, 
interests, and so on. 



ANSWERS FOR PRACTICES IN UNIT Vil 
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EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 



One way to help students learn how to take charge of their learning is to initiate a self 
management project according to the outline below, 

I. State your goal. 

EX. To increase your study time. 

II. Observe and record the behavior you wish to change. 

EX. Keep a written record for a few days of when, for how long, and under what 
circumstances you presently study each day. 

in. State the exact changes you plan in your behavior. 

EX. To increase your study time by four hours each week 

IV. Change the events that trigger your behavior. You noted these in step 11. 

EX. Instead of chatting with friends between classes on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, plan to go to the library directly from class. 

EX. Bring a specific assignment to complete during time you would otherwise 
waste. 

EX. Add the 4 hours to your study schedule. 

EX. Turn off the TV because you are easily trapped into watching for two hours 
when you planned to watch only for one. 

V. Arrange rewards and punishments to direct your behavior. 

EX. Think about good grades and other good effects that extra study might bring. 
EX. Plan time out with friends after your goal is met. 
EX. Plan TV time after your goal is met. 

EX. Tell somebody of your intended behavior change and explain your success or 

failure to thai person on a weekly basis. 
EX. Keep a chart cf your behavior and mark it regularly. 
LX. Talk to yourself when you sense you are straying from your goal. 

VI. After two or more weeks, compare your behavior with what you observed and 
recorded in step II, Make further changes if necessary. 

Allow time for students to prepare their assignment or appointment books. Be sure they 
plan to enter both regular and long range assignments. 
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UNIT VII SUMMARY: TAKING CHARGE OF YOUR LEARNING 



Who is in charge within you when you want to Icam? Do you do things mostly by 
habit? Or do you choose how and what you intend to learn? The more you can be in charge 
of your learning and choose what you intend to do, the more successful you'll be as a 
learner. 

You can take more effective charge of your learning by: (1) setting goals for yourself; 
(2) creating a helpful study environment; and (3) using your time wisely. 

Goal Setting 

Goals are targets towards which you aim. For goals lo be helpful, they must be realistic. 
A realistic goal is: 

a. Capable of being stated clearly 

b. Believable 

c. Achievable 

d. Measurable 

Setting goals helps you figure out what you want and need to accomplish. Working 
towards the achievement of your goals helps you to organize your energies and work 
more effectively. 

An-^'ber way to work with goals is to visualize what success \vould be. When you sec an 
image of what achieving a particular goal would be, you can use this image to help you 
know towards what end you are working and to move towards that end. 

Study Environment 

Another part of your learnin^, style involves your preferred study environment: where 
and under what j^'ondifions you learn best. In what kind oC place do you learn best? 
Using V h It kind of furniture? Light? Sound? Temperature? What time of day? How 
much and what kinds of noise/quiet? Before or after meals? And so on, 

Examine the environment in which you study now, and try to improve it in any ways 
that work (or you. 

Using Your Time Wisely 

Using your time wisely means managing your time: figuring out what you want and 
need to do, and how to do it within the time you have. One helpful tool tor managing 
time is a schedule. Rather than limiting you, a good schedule gives you more choice 
because it helps you waste less time. 

I'ry creating a week's schedule and using it to see how it can help you manage your time 
better. Whenever you create a schedule, remember that you arc doinu this only for 
yourself. Use the schedule as a tool which helps you accomplish the goals you've set for 
yourself. 
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UNIT VIO: UNDERSTANDING AND IMPROVING 

YOUR MEMORY 



When asked what problems they experience in learning, a high percentage of college 
students report difficulties with remembering. Educators have known a good deal about the 
ways in which human memory works for at least several decades, yet we have not effectively 
conveyed this understanding to our students. The vast majority of students graduate from 
high school and, in many cases, college without experiencing any instruction in the workings 
of memory. 

This unit seeks to introduce students in a clear and simple way to several basic concepts 
involving the nature and function of memory. These include short and long term memory, 
specific skills which aid memory, mnemonics, and the relationship between memory and 
learning style. The unit's activities engage students in the initial use of a number of memory 
skills which offer both immediate and long-range value. 

Of course, this unit is only a beginning which you may wish to expand or amplify. 

If you are not familiar with the relationship between visualization and mc.nory as dis- 
cussed in this unit, you may want to examine Seeing With The Mind's Eye by Mike and 
Nancy Samuels (New York; Random House, 1975). 

Suggested Directions for Unit VIII 

1. Ask your students to read "An Experiment With Memory" (page 73) and do the experi- 
ment. When they are done, collect the results by a show of hands ("How many people 
have one right from List A? Two? Three? . . . "), and plot the results on two graphs on 
the board. Most of your students will probably have more correct from IJst B than from 
List A. Ask thern to reflect on this result and offer explanations for it. Discuss why it is 
easier to remember information when it is logically organized than when it is random. 
Approximaie lime: 10 15 minutes 

2. Have your students read "How Docs Memory Work?" (page 74) and "1 rom Short 
Term To Long Term" (page 74) Discuss for eiTiphasis. Ask students to offer other 
examples of rote memory and logical memory. 

Approximate tinw: 5~I0 minutes 

3. Ask students to read "The Keys To Remcmberine" (pages 74 ^S). k usctiil. eo over 
each of the four keys, and iisk students to oiler examples. 

Approximate time: 8 minutes 

4. Have students read "Applying The Keys To Kcmeniberiug" (page 75) and " The ( ausc, ' 
Lffect Pattern" (page 75). Discuss as is useful. 

Approximate time: 5 minutes 
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5. Ask students to do Practice 1 (pages 76-77), When they are done, ask them to form 
small groups of three members (if necessary, some groups can be two or four), and share 
their answers to the practice with other group members. If useful or • ecessary, you may 
want to go over the answers briefly with the whole class. 

Approximate time: 15-20 minutes 



6. 



Ask your students to read the instructions for Practice 2 (page 77). Allow them four 
minutes to study, and then give the quiz below, or one of your own writing which may 
be more appropriate. Then, briefly go over the quiz. 



PRACTICE QUIZ 

1. What is the main reason why students 
work after school? 

2-4. What are three effects on students' 
schoi>l lives of part-time jobs? 



5. What docs Manning suggest as a 
cure? 

Approximate lime: 10 -12 minutes 



INFI ATION 



NO VARSITY SPORTS, LtSS 

HOMEWORK IX)NH, 
(any ACADliMIC DtFICIENCII S, 
three) PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 

FATIGUE, ABSENC E, 

TEACHERS BECOME 

REMEDIATORS 

A CHANGE IN VALUES AWAY 
FROM MATERIALISM AND 
TOWARDS EDUCATION 



7. Have your students do Practice 3 (page 78) and share their responses and experience with 
their group. You may wish to have a whole class discussion at the end of this sharing as a 
way of emphasizing the students' learnings and insights. 

Approximate time: 5-10 minutes 

8. Have your students read *'The Comparison/C ontrast Pattern" (page 78), and do Piac- 
tices 4 and 5 (pages 78-79). When they arc done, have students share their charts with 
their group members. 

Approximate time: 15-25 minutes 

9. Have students read the instructions for Practice 6 (page 79). Allow tlicni tour minutes to 
study. Then, give them the quiz below, or a qui/ which you write. Go over the quiz. 
Then, discuss what your students have learned by practicing the "tour keys" a second 
time. 

PRACTK E QUIZ: True or False 

T 1. Hersey had privileged access to both Trunian and lord. 

F 2. Hersey could attend all of l ord's daily meetings. 

T 3. Both Ford and Truman were relatively lack luster presiJenis. 
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F 4. Times were good when both Ford and Truman entered office. 
F 5. Both men were elected to office. 
T 6. Truman knew his history well. 
F 7. Truman was highly secretive. 

F 8. Ford reached office through the death of his predecessor. 
Approximate time: 10-12 minutes 



10. Ask your students to read ♦*More Hints For Improving Memory*' (page 80). Go 
over and discuss the examples. 

Approximate time: 8 minutes 

ANSWERS FOR PRACTICES IN UNIT VHI 

Page 77: Practice 1 

1 . Saps buying power 

2. Skews learning habits 

3. Subverts values 

inflation causes students to get pant-time jobs. 

Part-time Jobs cause students not to take part in 
varsity sports and do less homework. 

Doing less homework causes students 
to become deficient in bask academic skills. 
This deficiency in students causes 
teachers to become reraediators. 
Part-time jobs also cause students to 
experience physical and mental fatigue. 
This causes frequent absences. 
Primary motive for part-time work: indulgent self interest 

Manning's suggested cure: change in values towards education, away from materialism 
Pages 78-79: Practice 4 

in contrast differences 
different pairing 
dissimilar similarities 
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Page 19: Practice 5 



POINTS OF 

COMPARISON/ 

CONTRAST 


Truman 


Ford 


Access Herscy 
had 


Privileged, total 
freedom 


Privileged, but not to 
meetings with Kissinger 


Personality 


Feisty, confident, 
lack-luster 


Cheerful, pleasant, 
cautious, secretive, 
passive, lack-luster 


Background 
and ability 


Intelligent, well versed in 
history, well counseled by 
able people 


Little understanding of 
history, acceding to 
advisors 


Method of 
entering office 


Succeeded after death 
of predecessor, not 
elected 


Succeeded after scandal, 
not elected 


Conditions in 
country when 
term began 


Tough times 


Tough times 



More Hints: Page 80 

la. If a **c*' you do spy, 
Place the **e" before the 
If you do not spy a **c/' 
Place the before the "e." 

b. FBI - Federal Bureau of Investigation 
NATO = North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
SNAFU = situation normal, all fouled up 

c. green = genus 
stamps = species 



EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 



I. Have blank tapes, tape recorders, and several passages of reading material available. Let 
students study from a summary, outline, or map they have made after reading one of the 
passages. Have them recall the ideas on paper without looking back. Then, have the 
same students read a similar passage, tape a summary of it, and study by listening to the 
tape. Again, have them recall the ' 'eas on paper without looking back. Then, ask them 
to compare the results of seeing versus listening as a way of study. 

If students learn well by listening, encourage them to purchase an inexpensive tape 
recorder for study. If they cannot afford a tape recorder, suggest that they studv by 
reading their notes aloud where they won't bother anybody. Or have two students who 
learn best by listening study together. One can read while the other listens, and then they 
can reverse the process. 

To improve students' ability to visualize, have them read or listen to material that is high 
in visual content. Ask them to take notes using a visual device(s) such as a stick drawing, 
a simple picture, or a diagram. 

. Have students look through their textbooks for important ideas and concepts that can be 
illustrated. Let both the artists and the non-artists share their illustrations on the chalk 
board or on paper. 

. Ask students to develop their own motivational questions, the "be interested" step of 
the keys to remembering. Hiey can do this by surveying a textbook ch.ipter or section 
and writing a "problem" that could be answered by reading the chapter or section. 

EXAMPLL OF A "PROBLEM" (for a section on the Westernization of 
Russia): 

You are a member of the landlord class living in Russia in the years 
after 1682. How is your life changing politically, economically, and 
socially from what it was before 1682? 

. Give students a list of facts to memorize. . vsk them to cluhoraic on those facts by 
thinking about what they already know about them, using their mwiiiruaions t<» express 
the facts as images, and drawing inferetues about the facts. lorrning inicaot ncciums 
■■ ' increasing the context for the facts enhances memory. 

The method of loci helps when certain items must be memorized. C.ive students a list of 
items and ask them to link each item with a fixed pa'h. The path can be throiieh Uie 
WiXHis, through a house, through a buildi ig. etc. For example, relate item 1 to thj t roni 
^ door, item 2 to the hallway, item 3 to the stairs, etc. This silly met hod works because it 
imposes organization on an otherwise random list and because it makes the tnind prtn css 
deeper and form connections. 

Similar to the method of loci is the :K'i> word method of reinernhcnnt!. Cii\e siiulenis a 
list of items and ask them to link each item with one in a jingle. An> )iniik such as this 
will do: 

One is a bim. Six is sticks. 

I wo is a shoe. Seven is heaven. 

Three is a tree. Fi^hi is a izak-. 

Four is a door. Nine is a line. 

Five is a hive. Ten is a hen. 
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First, students memorize the jingle (it can be used over and over again for different 
memory tasks). Then, they relate the first item to be memorized to the bun, the second 
to the shoe, etc. Again, elaboration, iniercormectiom, and deeper processing are the 
keys to memorizing. 



UNIT VIII SUMMARY: UNDERSTANDING AND IMPROVING 

YOUR MEMORY 

Human memory works on two different levels: 

Short term memory includes what you focus on in the moment, what holds your 
attention. Most people can only hold about 7 pieces of information in short term 
memory. 

To retain and recall information, you must transfer it into loni: term memory 
which includes all the information you know and can remember. 

Two ways of moving information into long term memory are rote teaming and leurninfi 
through understanding. 

Rote learning means learning throujih rppetition. 

Learning through understanding involves learning and remembering by under- 
standing the relationships among ideas and information. 

Four keys to remembering are: 

1. Choose to remember Be interested. Pay attention. Want to learn and remem- 

ber. Consciously choose to remember. 

2. Visuali/e Visualize or picture in your mind whi-t you wish to 

remember. 

3. Relate Relate ideas and information you wish to remember to 

each other and to ideas and information you already 
know. 

4. Repeat 1-ven though you've already learned something, go over it 

one more time so you can ovcrlcarn it. Be sure to say ii in 
your own words. 

Becoming aware of the pattern of organization used in an article or lecture can also help 
you to learn and remember. I wo commonly used patterns are (1) cause ^effect and (2) 
comparison /contrast. 

Other ways to improve your m .nory include: 

1. Using mnemonic (memory aiding) devices such as rhymes, acronytns. 
and silly sentences. 

2. Using your learning style strengths. 

3. Summarizing lectures and articles, and going over your summaries 
right after you write them. r, , 
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UNIT IX: READING FLEXIBLY 



Mal^ research studies have demonstrated that one of the most important characteristics 
of excellent readers is their ability to change tlieir reading rate depending on ( 1 ) the kind of 
material being read; (2) the purpose for reading; and (3) the difficuity of reading material in 
terms of their ov/n background. The ability to change reading rate in light of these factors is 
called reacting flexibility. 

Poor and average readers tend to read everything from "Dear Abby** to a physics text 
at the same rate. They begin with the title and plod through every word until they reach the 
end. In contrast, excellent readers quickly survey their task first and choose an appropriate 
rate of reading. Depending on the material and their purpose, they may read only for main 
ideas and skim over or omit examples, details^ and even whole sections if they find them 
irrelevant to their goals. Or, they may read slowly with painstaking care. 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce students to the idea of reading flexibly, that is, 
changing their reading rate to meet their needs. The unit is also designed to involve students 
in some initial practice of the skills involved in flexible reading. 

Please Note: For Practice 4 on page 85, students will need to use 
one of their own textbooks. Be sure to ask them to 
bring a textbook to class on the day when you work 
on this practice. 



READING FLEXIBILITY ~ CHANGE AND GUILT 

Some students may ask: *'Why shouldn't I read slowly and carefully? I've always done 
my reading that way, and my grades are good." 

You may want to respond to this by noting that many students do well, particularly in 
high school, in spite of their slow reading rate, not because of it. You may also want to 
sketch out the much heavier reading load which students face in college compared to that in 
high school. 

Another kind of response involves stressing the ways in which flexible rcadini! In more 
efficient than one slow reading rate. Some of these are: 

1. Flexible reading is more efficient. You can accomplish more in the same anioiuit of 
time. 

2. Flexible reading aids comprehension. Slow readers do not comprehend as well as 
readers of similar ability who vary their rate. Slow readers can'l interrelate inlor- 
mation as well as flexible readers. 

3. Flexible reading is directed. You focus your effort on what's important. 

4. Flexible reading aids memory. When you think about what's important in a readinti 
and set a framework for it, you're much more likely to retain it. 

5. Flexible reading is the most feasible way to complete college reading assignments 
successfully. 




It's natural for students to feel committed to habits which they believe helped them to 
succeed in the past. The most respectful and effective way to teach flexible reading is to 
explain what the skills are and why they work, give students an opportunity to try them, and 
help student*^iscov^ the benefits of flexible reading through their analysis of their own 
experience. 

A final word: some students feel guilty if they don*t read every word in an assignment. 
You may want to addresis this concern by discussing it in terms of the student's purpose for 
reading. Focus on the idea that you read for a purpose. Often you don't need to read every 
word, every section, or ev^pn every assignment to achieve your purpose. And there's nothing 
wrong with omitting that which you know you don't need. You might also want to share 
some of your own experience of learning to become a flexible reader. 

FLEXIBLE READING AND SPEED READING 

Flexible reading is not speed reading, although speed reading may be one rate which a 
reader uses. It's important to note that this unit doe% not teach speed reading. 

The value of speed reading is discussed in the "Learning Study Skills On Your Own" 
section at the end of the unit. Speed reading is a relatively simple and immensely valuable 
skill which, for some reason, schools have almost totally ignored. We urge you to examine 
this skill carefully in the source cited in **Learning Study Skills On Your Own" and else- 
where. You may want to develop your own speed reading skills and then help your students 
develop theirs. 

USING AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Although some college instructors will not permit the use of an encyclopedia as a 
source, an encyclopedia entry is still a good starting point for a student who is tackling an 
unfamiliar subject. In view of this value (and aware of possible protests), we have included 
an entry from an encycIoi>edia as a resource in this unit. 

Suggested Directions for Unit IX 

1. Have your students read "What Is Flexible Reading?" (page 82). Discuss the three 
factors which affect rate. Have several students share their own example:* for each 
factor. 

Approximate time: 3-5 minutes 

2. Have your students complete Practice I (page 82). Tell them that they ♦vill come back to 
it in a few minutes. Then, ask them to read "Different Rates Of Residing" (pages 82-83). 
Discuss each of the four rates. Have students give examples oi when they use each. 

Approximate time: 7 minutes 

3. Have your students do Practice 2 (page 83). Discuss the ways in which reading rates do 
(or should) vary for different kinds of reading. Ask students to give examples from their 
responses to Practices 1 and 2. 

Approximate time: 5 minutes 
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4. Ask your students to read "Using Different Reading Rates" (page 83) and do Practice 3 
(pages 83-84). When they are done, have them form pairs, and ask them to share their 
questions, answers, and other notes with each other. Then, discuss the different rates of 
reading they used with the whole class. 

Approximate time: 15-20 minutes 

5. Hav» your students read ••Using Your Rapid Reading Rate" (page 85) and the directions 
for Practice 4 (page 85). Discuss as ib useful. Tell siudents that you will announce the 
timing. (Some students may complain about the brevity of time allowed. Encourage 
them just to try it out and see what happens.) Give them 3 minutes to survey, then 8 
minutes to read rapidly. Ask your students to discuss their experience with their partners 
for a few minutes. Then, engage them in a whole class discussion about the usefulness of 
rapid reading. Ask several students \o share their estimations. 

Approximate time: 20 minutes 

6. Give students the choice of working on the rest of the unit individually or in pairs. When 
they have decided, have them read '•Flexible Reading For Research" (page 85). Discuss 
as is needed. Then, ask students to do Practice 5 (pages 85-86) and Practice 6 (page 86). 
When they are done, go over the practices. 

Approximate time: 10-15 minutes 

7. Have your students do Practice 7 (pages 86-88). Go over their responses to the questions 
and the various sections of the article which they marked. (You may want to do this with 
the whole class or in small groups.) Then, have students discuss their experience of 
reading flexibly. 

Approximate time: 20 minutes 

8. Follow the same procedure for Practice 8 (pages 88-89) as you did for Practice 7. 
Approximate time: 15-20 minutes 



ANSWERS FOR PRACTICES IN UNIT IX 
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Pages 82-83: Practices 1-2 

Answers will vary. 

Pages 83-84: Practice 3 

Questions, answers, and notes will vary. Questions should include some of the following: 



What is the ''third world"? 

Does the "third world" have 
clout in global affairs? 

Arc all "third world" 
nations poor? 



"Have-not" countries, mostly undeveloped, whose interests 
are different from the "free" and Communist "worlds." 

Yes, based on control of natural resources and large num- 
bers in the UN General Assembly and other bodies. 

No. Another determination of inclusion is a feeling of 
having been cheated by lighter-skinned, "northern" 
nations. Most of the "third world" countries are "south- 
ern," have darker-skinned populations. 
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Who mt the targets of USA, Western European nations, Soviet Union, 

die •third world'7 

Does the talk of different Yes. It has both moral and economic aspects to it, and it's 
wflNflds really mean very 
aoiBiithiiig? ^ 

PafcM: Practices \ 

Arlcx, Bertnuod, Jackson, ^chards 

Check "Richards" twice, as it is directly relevant and most current. 
PafeM: Practiced 

Applications: medicine Dental drilling 

Applied laser principles Fiber-optic scalpel 

Bloodless surgery Surgery 

If students can support other answers than those above, accept them. 

Pages 86-88: Practice 7 

Answers will vary. Accept any answers which students can support. Suggested answers are as 
follows: 

Checks next to: paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and possibly 4 in the first section 
the paragraph "In Medicine" 
paragraphs 1-4 in **How a Laser Works" 

X next to: will vary; ask students to explain their choices 

1. The rest of the article would not be helpful, unless the student wants to include material 
about the history of lasers in the paper's introduction, 

2. Answers will vary. Ask students to explain their choices. 
Pages 88-89: Practice 8 

Answers will vary. Accept any answers which students can support. Suggested answers are: 
Checks next to: paragraphs in the "Medicine" section 

1-3, Answers will vary. 



EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

1. Have students establish their "four** reading rates. Time them on materials that call for 
all four rates. Be sure to check comprehension in some way. Encourage students to 
praaice the four rates for two or three weeks, and time them again for comparison. 

You may want to have students record their results on a chart like the one below. 
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/ 

i 

STUDENT DIRECTIONS AND CHART: / 

/ 

For a few weeks, fill in the chan to analyze your reading flexibility. Beside each rate iotc the 
book or magazine you use. (Don't use more than one book or magazine for each rate, or you 
won't be comparing simile things.) Write the amount of time you practice each rate each day or 
so. Then, write the number of pages read (use fractions if necessary) and under it a ** + " for 
good compreliension or a '* - " for poor comprehension. 



HATES 


BOOK OR JOURNAL 




PAGES READ/COMPREHENSION 


SUM 






! 1 1 ! ! 1 1 1 1 
! 1 ' ' 1 < 

M i i ! 

111!! 


RAPID 






1 1 1 ' 
1 t i I 1 


V\ 

1 1 
i 1 
1 1 
1 1 


1 


AVERAGE 






■ I'll 


' i i 

1 • ' 
1 ' ' 

1 1 


SLOW 






1 i 1 i 1 1 i ' ' 

1 ■ 1 1 1 1 1 1 

! ' 1 ' ' ' 

1 1 1 1 ' ' 
I'll' 



2. Encourage students to read chapters of a textbook or other non-fiction book as they did 
in Practice 4. Ask them to aim at compieting the survey/ rapid reading of a chapter in 30 
minutes or less. Later they can read in more detail and take notes, if necessary. 

3. Teach the paper dip technique. Have students read a fairly easy book for 10 minutes and 
mark where they end. Next, they count the pages they read. Then, they take a paperclip 
and attach it one page beyond the number of pages they just read. Allow 10 minutes to 
reach the clip. Each time they read, have them add one or one-ha.r page to be read in the 
same amount of time. 

Be sure to allow recall time after each reading. 
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UNIT IX SUMMARY: READING FLEXIBLY 

Flexible reading means learning to vary your reading rate according to: 

1 . The kind of material you are reading 

2. The purpose for which you are reading 

3. The difficulty of the reading material for you 

Think of flexible reading as shifting into different gears depending on what you are 
reading and for what purpose. 

Four different reading rates are: 

1. Skimming and scanning rate Reading only key words, phrases, and sentences. Or, 

quickly searching for particular information. A very 
fast rate useful for surveying and finding specific infor- 
mation. 

2. Rapid reading rate Pushing your normal reading rate faster on purpose. 

Useful when you are reading only for main ideas or for 
review. 

3. Average reading rate The rate at which you ordinarily read material of aver- 

age difficulty. Useful when you want to know details as 
well as main ideas. 

r 

4. Slow reading rate Reading more slowly and deliberately than your 

average reading rate. Useful for difficult and/or tech- 
nical reading. ^ 

For actual reading, you'll want to use several or all four rates while you read a chapter 
or article. The skilled reader changes gears often. 

Reading flexibly can help you do research tor research papers more effectively and 
efficiently. For example, you can skim or scan the entries in a card catalogue to find ones 
which are relevant for your topic. Once you locate useful books, you can skim their indexes 
to help you locate passages in the books which are directly related to your topic. 

When you read any sources, for example, journal articles or articles in encyclopedias or 
elsewhere, you can use skimming, rapid reading, average reading, and slow reading as these 
rates are helpful to you. 
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UNIT X: GAINING FROM DISCUSSIONS 



Instructors use discussions to promote both independent and interdependent learning. 
For example, a discussion about a group of articles requires that a student first have read 
and reacted to the ideas in those articles independently. Then, students and instructor con- 
tribute, question, and evaluate ideas and views in class. A good discussion generates student- 
stude .t and student -instructor interdependence in learning. 

Another value of discussions is the wider range of ideas and opinions which can be 
generated when people from varied backgrounds contribute. The more voices heard, the 
greater the potential for the expression of divergent thinking. 

Discussions can also help students to see course material as more relevant, because they 
relate ideas discussed to their own lives. Both this relevance and the activity of discussions 
can engage students' interests and motivations in a powerful way. 

Finally, discussions can engage students in three important aspects of learning: (1) 
thinking in the ways of a subject, i.e., thinking like a scientist or an historian; (2) speaking 
the vocabulary of the subject; and (3) listening to ideas about the subject and reacting to 
^hem. 

The purpose of this unit is to deepen your students' understanding of the nature of class 
discussions and their potential value for learning. The practice is designed to help your 
students become more aware of their current behavior in discussions and to suggest ways in 
which they can change to gain more from this kind of class. 

/Viw Note: This unit will require 2-3 class periods. 



Suggested Directions for Unit X 
DAY ONi: 

1. Ask your students to read "Why Have Class Discussions?" (page 92). Discuss for 
emphasis. You may want to share with students some of your own values or experiences 
which relate to this section. 

Approximate lime: 3-5 minuii's 

2. Ask each student to find a partner. Then, have your si'idents read **What Makes A 
Good Discussion?" (page 92), think about the questions, talk them over with their 
partner, and then answer them. When they are done (you may wish to set a time limit), 

. have a number of student' share their lists orally. Write the characteristics cited on the 
board. Keep going until you have lists which include all of your students' suggestions. 
Then, ask your students to analyze the two lists of characteristics and discuss them. 
Approximate time: 10 minutes 

3. Have your students read "The Basics of Discussions" (page 92). Discuss for.emphasis. 
Approximate time: 3 minutes 
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Have your stiuknis read the directi^ for Practice 1 (page 93). Organize your class into 
groups of 0-8 members. Then, go over the directions orally in this way: 

Cio over the recorder's role. Then, ask one student in each group to volunteer to act 
as recordo*. Give the recorders an opportunity to ask questions about their job. 

Go over the observer's role in general. Ask one student from each group to volun- 
teer to act as ob>t^'*»'' Once this is done, have all of your students read the 
♦'Observer's Form*^ j:* page 94. Go over each role, clarifying and giving examples 
or asking students to give examples. Tdl the observers that 'it's possible for a 
speaker to tulfil! more than one role at a time. For examples, someone might 
summarize and then add information in the same comment. You may also wish to 
give the observers a model for scoring like the one below. 



ROLES 




6iil 


I. ENCOURAGING... 


1 


iiri 


4 


Give the observers a chance to ask questions 


about their 


job. 





Remind your class thr*i those who are not observers or recorders will be partici- 
pants. Ask your s^udf s to examine the 'Tarticipant's Form" on page 93. Explain 
and clarify as necked. 

Approximate time: 20 minutes 
DAY TWO 

5. Briefly review the discussion roles. Then, present your students with a problem for dis- 
cussion which is apj'fopriate for your course. Try to select a problem which is interesting 
and involving. (Or, you may choose to use the problem de^ribed below.) Give your 
students 15 minutes for discussion, and then call a halt. Allow about 5 minutes for the 
observers uid participants to complete their forms. Ask your students to read "Sharing 
The Resu s ' (page 95) and **Maicnig Sense Of The Results" <pag€ 95) when they have 
completed their forms. 

Approximate time: 30 minutes 
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PROHLEM FOR DISCUSSION 

< 

Your school or college has gained access to a graphic computer terminal for four hours each 
weekday afternoon from one to five. An operator will be available during those hours, and 
the room housing the computer terminal will be open to you. 

Decifie how your school or college should use the available computer time. 

If you use this problem: (1) have your students re-read the article about computer 

graphics on pages 55-56 for homework the night before 
the class discussion; 

(2) you may want to give your students a few starting 
questions, e.g., What courses could use computer 
graphics? What might the administration do with this 
type of computer? 



6. When students are ready, have them share their evaluations as indicated in ^'Sharing The 
Resuhs." You may want to move among the groups and listen and contribute as you see 
fit. 

Approximate time: 10-15 minutes 

7. You may want to have a short, whole class discussion when the small groups arc done. 
This discussion can give students an opportunity to share what they've learned with their 
peers and to raise any questions. (You may need some time in a third class to accomplish 
this.) 

Approximate time: 5 - 10 minutes 

8. Finally, ask your students to read ''Preparing For Discussions" (page 95) and the Unit 
Summary (page %). 

Approximate time: 3 minutes 



EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 



1. Ask students (working in groups, if you wish) to maVc up a rating sheet to rate you, the 
instructor, as you lead class discussions. Then, conduct a discussion with the class and 
have each student rate you. Discuss results with the class. 

2. Videotape' or tape-record students' first efljorts at guided discussion. Do the same for a 
later discussion. Play back each immediately following the respective discussions, and 
then play back both tapes on the same day so students can discuss their progress. Taping 
is threatening at first to students, but they soon learn to enjoy it if the discussions 
following the taping sessions are conducted in a spirit of charity, fun, and learning. 

3. Allow students time to rate a regular class discussion using the participant and observer 
forms. When you copy the observer form after the first discussion, don't bother to copy 
the definitions of each role. Students may refer to their books 
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4. To link discussions with writing, ask each group of discussants to present its arguments 
in written form as a report after the discussion. 

5. Over a two week period, have students collect information on a topic(s) of interest. 
Share the materials within the class, having students take any notes they wish. Then, 
discuss the topic(s) in small groups using rating sheets like those in the student book. 

6. Have students work in groups, each group responsible for a particular day's class dis- 
cussion. The group can assign prereading questions and will be responsible for conduct- 
ing a lively discussion during all or part of a class period. 

7. E icourage students working in discussion groups to do divergent or elaborative thinking. 
Se^ up questions on class materials, or have students do it using their knowledge of 
exploratory questions. Then, ask them to brainstorm for answers. 



UNIT X SUMMARY: GAINING FROM DISCUSSIONS 

Class discussions give students an opportunity to express, explore, test, and share ideas, 
understandings, opinions, and questions. Goor/ discussions can help you learn, and they can 
be enjoyable. 

Good discussions require: 

1. Participants who discuss actively, listen well, and contribute a fair share with- 
out dominating or withdrawing 

2. A topic for discussion, and ideas, information, theories, feelings, and questions 
relating to that topic 

Ways in which people contribute to the effectiveness of a discussion inchiJe: 
participating actively 
listening carefully and actively 
encouraging others 
questioning 

adding information, ideas, and opinions 

clarifying 

sumniari/ing 

compromising and peacemaking 

When you can, try to be prepared tor class discussiv)ns, so iliai you'll have more to con- 
tribute and more to gain. 
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UNIT XI: LEARNING FROM VISUALS 



This unit is designed to help students become more aware of the many ways in which 
they can learn from visuals and to engage them in developing specific skills for this purpose. 
The unit also is intended to aid students in the improvement of their ability to ask useful 
questions in relation to visuals and text. 

The unit does not attempt to work with every kind of visual but to introduce methods 
which can be applied to any kind of picture, image, or representation. 

Skilled learners question as they read and listen. They relate new information to old and 
consider the va' e and legitimacy of what they are hearing or reading. For them, reading and 
listening are a lut like having a conversation. The questioning strategies introduced in this 
unit can be applied by students to visuals, texts, and lectures. And their use can help students 
to become more effective learners. 

Suggested Directions for Unit XI 

1. Ask your students to read ''What Is A Picture Worth?" (page 97) and respond to the 
question. When your students arc ready, have several people share their responses with 
the class. Discuss, underlining the capacity of visuals to convey meaning. 

Approximate time: 10 minutes 

2. Have your students read *The Value Of Visuals" (page 98). Discuss as is useful. Then, 
have them read "Time Line'' (page 98) and do Practice 1 (page 98). Have students share 
their time lines with a partner, or have a few students show their time lines to whole 
class. 

Approximate time: JO minutes 

3. Ask your students to read "Graph" (page 99) and complete Practice 2 (page 99). Have 
students share their graphs and conclusions with a partner(s). Discuss with the whole 
class as is useful. 

Approximate time: W~I5 minutes 

4. Have your students read "Asking Exploratory Questions" (page 100) and do Practice 3 
(page 100). Ask several or many students to read their questions aloud. Ask students if 
they can categoiize the questions read into any patterns. 

Approximate time: 10 minutes 

5. Ask your students to read "Using Visual And Text Together" (page 100) and do 
Practice 4 (page 101). Have students share their c^uestions with a partner(s) or with the 
whole class. Again, discuss any patterns they see in the kinds of questions. 

Approximate time: 7 minutes 
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6. Have students read * 'Asking Questions About Visuals And Text*' (page 101). Discuss 
briefly for emphasis. Then, ask students to do Practice 5 (pages 102-103). When 
students are ready, go over the practice. Elicit several responses to each itera. 

Approximate time: 15 minutes 

7. Ask students to do Practice 6 (pages 104-106). Have them share their notes and 
questions with a partner(s). Ask them to discuss their questions. 

Approximate time: 20 minutes ' 

8. Ask your students to read •'Visuals And Learning Style'' (page 107). Discuss as is useful. 
Approximate time: 5 minutes 

ANSWERS FOR PRACTICES IN UNIT XI 

Page 98: Practice 1 

Title: American Involvement in Wars in the 20th Centurv 



4^ ^ V V 



1900 1950 2000 

Page 99: Practice 2 

Answers will vary depending on how students choose to structure the graph. The conclusion 
involves the vast increase in cotton imports and, by inference, a corresponding growth in the 
industry which used raw cotton to produce cloth and other goods. 

Page 100: Practice 3 

Answers will vary. Be sure that questions are exploratory, that is, that they go beyond the 
literal and involve creative, critical, and inferential processes. 

Page 101: Practice 4 

Questions will vary. 

Pages 102-103: Practice 5 

Questions will vary. Note that the event pictured is related to the Boston Tea Party. The 
tarred and feathered tax collector is being forced to drink tea by citizens of Boston. A noose 
hangs from the * 'liberty tree," and a handbill about the Stamp Act is posted upside down on 
the tree. In the background, men are throwing tea off the ship into the harbor. 
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Pl«es m-m: Practice 6 
Example of notes: 

Theory of the Tigris/Euphrates vaUeys as cradle of civilizaUon (7 8,000 years aiio) 
under attack: / 

1. East Africa — humans herded cattle 15,000 yrs ago 

2. Nile valley ~ humans grew barley 18,000 yrs ago 

3. S. Eurasia — humans domesticated cattle 8,000 yrs ago 

4. SE Asia — humans cultivated plants 12-7,000 yrs ago 

Questions will vary. 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

1. Using a literary book with some pictures, have students view the pictures first, read the 
story, and compare: Is the artist's rendition accurate and true? Biased? Did the artist 
choose the most important events to picture? Why did the artist picture this event and 
not another? Explain all answers. 

2. Use visuals to compare and contrast: 

e.g., air view vs. ground view 

city or town today with city or town years ago 

one artist's conception of the theme with another artist's 

3. Use visuals to clarify: 

e.g., concept in history — early Egypt, modern Africa 
meaning of words — esker, dome 

Have students make a picture dictionary for books without pictures; duplicate it and give 
it to the class. 

4. Use visuals to aid recall and review. Have students look at a set of pictures and explain 
concepts learned that are illustrated by the pictures. 

5. Use visuals to motivate, initiate, create an atmosphere. Have students look at a set cf 
pictures before studying a segment of work. Talk about what they know of the items 
pictured. 

6. Use visuals to indicate a sequence of events or a process. Or, have students fill in missing 
parts of a visual sequence. 

7. Use visuals to aid higher level thinking: 

a. Have students view biased or propagandistic visjals and discuss or write about them. 

b. Have students view visuals that enhance insight and appreciation of a work of litera- 
ture, art, etc. 

c. Have students discuss concepts, ideas, and problems as they look at visuals. They 
may ask questions like ''What is the solution to the problem in this picture?" ''What 
effects will this event have?" etc. 

8. Read a description or a set of directions aloud and have students draw it after you finish. 
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UNIT XI SUMMARY: LEARNING FROM VISUALS 



Visuals such as pictures, charts, maps, graphs, and cartoons are very effective at com- 
municating concepts, relationships, and details. In a text or article, each visual usually 
conveys one main idea which complements what is expressed in writing. 

You can use visuals to provoke exploratory questions. When you look carefully at a 
visual, it often prompts questions of this sort in you. And when you answer the exploratory 
questions, y^u can learn a great deal. 

Interesting and helpful exploratory questions often relate to (I) patterns of organi- 
zation, such as cause/effect, list, definition, sequence/time, description /narration, and 
comparison /contrast, (2) evaluation, and (3) appreciation. 

In a book or article, the text and visuals are designed to complement each other so that 
each helps to explain, clarify, and develop the other. 

Even if you are not an artist, you can still use visuals to help you learn. And the more 
that you use them, the more he., ful they will become to you. 
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UNIT XII: PREPARING FOR AND TAKING EXAMS 

In high school many students never go beyond a few hours of hasty, *Mast minute" 
review as a way of studying for exams. Academic success in college requires greater skill and 
effort in exam preparation. 

This unit presents your students with the idea that organized study for an exam is much 
more helpful than any kind of general review. It offers students a clear strategy for exam 
preparation and initial practice in the use of this strategy. Finally the unit introduces the 
concept of **testwiseness" along with activities which help students become more 
**testwisc." ^\ 

Please Note: The practices in much of this unit essentially con- / 

stitute a simulation. Students are introduced to a five / 

step strategy and are asked to practice each step in I 

relation to a course they arc actually taking. To com- \ 
picte these activities, students need their course \ 
materials {books, notes, etc.) at hand. 

On the day before you begin this unit, explain its 
format to your students. Ask them to select^ a course 
with which to work and to bring the necessary 
materials with them to class for the next meeting. 

Organize students to work in pairs or trios with others 
who arc taking the same course. 

(If you are teaching this unit at the end of a semester, 
you may want to change its status from that ol a 
simulation to an actual ptcparation for an impending 
exam. Introducing this element of realism can help 
students to sec the value of strategic study even more 
powerfully.) 

This is a long unit. Vou may want lo assign see(i(>ns ol 
it for homework. 




Suggested Directions for Unit XII 



1. Have students who are working together sit next to each other. 

2. Have your students read the ''Introduction** (page 109), **Long-Terni Preparation'* 
(page 109), and "A Study Strategy For Exams*' (page 109). Discuss as is useful. Then, 
have your students read *i. Survey Your Study Problem" (page 109). Discuss briefly. 
Explain that part of this involves "psyching out** the instructor and the exam, that is, 
figuring out as best you can what the exam will include. 

Approximate time: JO minutes 

3. Ask your students do Practice 1 (page 110) individually and then compare their 
responses with those of their partner(s). Discuss as is useful. Have several students 
share their responses to part C. 

Approximaie time: 10 minutes 

4. Have your students read "II. Organize Your Information" (page 1 1 1) and do Practice 2 
(page 1 12) individually. Then, have students share outlines or maps with their partners. 
With the whole class, discuss the value of question maps or outlines. Also, note that 

^ long range planners create a file of 3 x5 cards listing important terms, rules, and facts 
as they encounter them during the semester and then can use these cards for study. 

Approximate time: 20 minutes 

5. Ask your students to read "HI. Work With Your Information And Learn Ii" (page 
li3), and complete Practice 3 (page 114). Discuss the students' evaluations of the 
various suggestions. 

Approximate time: 15 minutes 

6. Ask your students to read "IV. Take The F:xam" (pages 1 14-1)5), and do Practice 4 
(page 115). Discuss as is useful with the whole group, or have each small group discuss 
the suggestions selected. 

Approximate time: 10 -15 nunutes 

7. Have your studrnts read "l earn f rom The Results" (page 115). Discuss as is useful. 
Approximate time: 5 minutes 

8. Ask your students to read "Common Types Of l .xam Questions" (page 115) and 
"Short Answer Questions" (page 115). Then, have them complete Practice 5 (page 
116). 

Approximate time: 10 minules 

9. Have your students read "I-ssay Questions" (page 116). Discuss as is useful. Then, 
have your students read steps ^\ and tfl (page 1 17) and do Practice 6 (page 1 17). When 
students are ready, discuss the definitions, polish them, an(^ have students write them 
into their "glossary." 

Approximate time: J 5-20 minutes 

10. Ask s<udents to do Practice 7 (page 117) individually and share their questions with 
their partner(s). Or, have several students share their questions with the whole class. 
Discuss as is useful. 

Approximate titrte: 5- H minutes 
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11. Have students rcad'step #3 (page 118) and do Practice 8 (page 118). Then, have 
students read step #4 (page 118) and complete Practice 9 (pages 118-119). Set a 5 
minute time limit for Practice 9. Then, have students share their notes with their 
partners. 

Approximate time: 15 minutes 

12. Have students read steps #5 and #6 (pages 119-120). Discuss as is useful. 
Approximate time: 5 minutes 

13. Ask your students to read "Multiple Choice Questions" (page 120) and do Practice 10 
(page 120). Discuss as is useful. 

Approximate time: 10 minutes 

H. Have your students read ♦'Problems" (page 121) and Final Word: 'Testwiseness' " 
(page 121). Discuss "testwiseness" and emphasize its importance. 

Approximate time: 7 minutes 
ANSWERS FOR PRACTICES IN UNIT XII 

All answers in this unit will vary accorditig to students' choices except for Practice 6 (page 
117). 

These definitions arc suggested. Accept any reasonable response. 

analyze: break the subject down into its essential parts and critically analv/e those parts 
compare: show similarities and differences between things 
contrast: show differences between things 
describe: give the features of something in detail 

discuss: tell what you know about a subject, trying to give a balanced presentation 
evaluate/critici/e: judge a subject c;?refully, giving positive and n 'gative aspects 
explain: clarify and interpret the details of a subject 

outline: organize the main ideas and supporting details of a subject in a way which 
shows relationships 

summarize: give a brief account of the main features of a subject 

trace (or "trace the development of"): follow the development of a subject step by 

step in sequence or in chronological order 
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EXTENSION AcnvrriES 

K Have students, working in small groups, prepare an exam study guide according to 
patterns of organization. Each group, using the materials of the course — reading and 
lecture notes, lists of course objectives, etc. — will generate exam questions according to 
category. Have students enter the type of question at the top of a page, write the 
question on the left, and fill in a brief answer on the right. (Answers may be mapped, 
outlined, or in sumniary form, etc.) See the example below. 

DEFINITIONS 

monarchy gov't ruled by absolute ruler, e.g., king 

oligarchy gov't ruled by a few or by a faction 

See a list of question types in the student book. 

If possible, duplicate copies of all questions and answers for each class member, and 
choose some or all of your exam from student questions. 

2. Have students generate essay questions and answers based on a chapter in their text- 
book. Assign or allow students to choose from the types of questions they listed and 
defined in their student books. If several students use the same textbook, let them swap 
questions and write answers. Students taking the "test" should compare with an answer 
key prepared by the student designing the test. Be sure to spot-check answers yourself. 

3. Many tests make use of verbal analogies.' Help students to deal with this type of test by 
keeping on hand sets of verbal analogies from exam preparation and vocabulary books. 
Teach students to analyze the kind of relationship in the analogy. Allow them to work in 
pairs and use reference books as they analyze and answer. 

Here arc some common kinds of relationships found in analogies; 

RFLATIONSHIP FXAMPl I 

part / whole w heel /car 

word /antonym top/ bottom 

object /use scissors /cut 

raw material /product pine tree /turpentine 

adult/child dog/puppy 

etc. 

There arc many other types of relationships which students can analy/c and understand. 

4. To enhance students' problem solving ability and thinking in general, collect problems 
from your content area or from several content areas. Have students work on the 
problems in small groups or with a partner. When a student thinks he or she has an 
answer, that student must explain the whole solution orally including the steps used in 
solving the problem. 

5. Using a set of math problems, have students try to estimate answers within a limited time 
period. Let the best estimators lead the discussion on how to estimate in a given situa- 
tion. Estimation is very important, especially in multiple choice exams. 

6. Many students like to organize their test review on tape, especially if they are auditory 
learners. One way to teach this is to have students record a review question, say *'stop," 
then read the answer on tape. When students study from the tape, they stop the recorder 
at the word "stop," recite the answer and listen to see if they are correct. 
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UNIT XII: SUMMARY: PREPARING FOR AND TAKING EXAMS 

When you study for exams, use a strategy like the one below. 

L Survey your study probkmi 

Ask yourself and then answer the following questions: 

A. What do I need to know for this ex?»m? 

B. Of what I think is likely to be on tl.c exam, what do I already know? 

C. Of what is likely to be on the exam, what don't I already know? 

D. How much time do I have to study? 

7. Organize your information 

Decide what the most important information is from your notes, books, etc., and 
organize it to make it easier to work with and learn. Write important terms, rules, and 
facts on 3x5 cards. Diagram, map, chart, or graph information Si' you can easily see 
relationships. Create a question oudine or question map to help you organize your 
studying. 

3. Work witii your information and learn it 

Use your question outline or map by asking yourself the questions and rehearsing your 
answers. Study your maps, graphs, charts, diagrams, and 3x5 cards. Reinforce your 
memory by restating information in different words, explaining ideas and concepts to 
someone else, evaluating and criticizing material, and using mental images or drawing 
pictures to illustrate important concepts. Practice any skills that you'll need to use on the 
exam. Finally, think about what kinds of test questions you expect to encounter on the 
exam, and prepare for them in any way that you can. 

4. Take the exam 

Be physically prepared. When you receive the exam, survey it, and plan your tln-.ing 
for answering the questions. Read the directions carefully. Give the most direct answer 
you can. Be sure to answer all questions, unless there's a penalty for guessing. While you 
take the exam, keep yourself focused on what you need to do. Don't let yourself be dis- 
tracted by others. 

5. I .earn from the results 

When you get your exam back, go over it. Find out why you missed each item that you 
answered incorrectly. Evaluate how many questions on the exam you accurately pre- 
dicted. Reflect on your successes and errors on the exam. 
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There arc four common types of exam questions which instructors use at the college 
level. 

1. Short answer quwstions 

These are usually (1) fill-in-thc-blanks, and (2) define, identify, list, etc. Both types 
often require the knowledge of vocabulary, terms, laws, and facts. 

2. Essay questions 

A. If you have a choice, choose the question(s) you will answer. 

B. Read the question carefully. Be sure you understand it. 

C. Rephrase the question as a topic sentence. 

D. Think about what you want to say. Then, briefly outline or map your answer. 

E. Write the essay, using your outline or map as a guide. 

F. If you have time, read over your essay. Make any desired changes. 

3. Multiple choice questions ^ 

A. First, read the question carefully. Try to think of an answer befoYe you look at 
the options. When you know the answer, compare this with the options, and 
pick the best one. 

B. When you don't know the answer, read all of the options carefully. Eliminate 
the choices which are clearly wrong. Pick the best answer from the choices 
which arc still available.^ 

C. Use your common sense. Even when you don't really know the right answer, 
you can often figure it out. 

4. Problems 

(A) Read the problem carefully to find out what you are being asked. (B) Read 
through the problem again to find the information you need. (C) Organize the 
information in whatever way(s) helps you to solve the problem. (D) Solve the prob- 
lem. (E) Check your answer with common sense and, "if possible, with estimation. 

Understanding how test or exam questions work is called "tcstwisencss," that is, being 
wise about the test. The more "testwise" you are, the better you'll be able to communi- 
cate effectively to your instructor through the particular questions on a test. 




